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THE NEWSPAPER IN GOVERN MENT* 


By CuHartes E, Rocers 
Kansas State College 


Professor Rogers is at present a staff member of the Field 
Information Section, Division of Information, AAA of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. He is on leave 
for the year from Kansas State College, where he heads the 
Department of Journalism. 


i Diniess NEW DEAL has developed a new breed of news- 

paper man in government. He is sober, earnest, intel- 
lectually honest, conscientious, well informed. All of this 
could be said of old standby government information officers, 
some of whom have been on duty nearly a quarter of a century. 
Their work year in and year out has been dependable, disin- 
terested, and devoted to the public interest. The New Deal 
has added a ferment to this substantial substance. New per- 
sonnel, a fresh viewpoint, and stimulating new interest in the 
job have changed the whole spirit of the government’s corps 
of news writers and editors. 

For the last few months I have been a guest-worker in this 
service, a visitor and yet a part of this specialized journalistic 
craft. I hope I have been able to preserve a student’s detach- 
ment toward my new friends and the work they are doing. To 
these men and women has fallen the task of interpreting a new 
and complex idea of economic democracy. 

I think professors of journalism would approve these young 
men and women. They are thinkers and doers, the kind that 
we hold up to our students as model writers-interpreters. 
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THE NEWSPAPER 1N GOVERNMENT 


It was a tremendous job that they undertook. A nation 
gravely near desperation had given its government into the 
hands of an administration pledged to a program of pioneer 
plans on a vast scale. The mandate as interpreted by the New 
Deal leaders in Washington meant an extension of democracy 
within the framework of our established political structure — 
an extension which would bring the forgotten man into active 
participation in affairs of state. 

A democracy in a nation of 125,000,000 population, spread 
across a continent formed like an empire, was conceived. In 
this far-flung state the forgotten man, who was to be an active 
agent in economic self-government, had to be taught his duties, 
his responsibilities and his rights under such a government. 
This sort of democracy called for re-education in the science of 
government. The administration accepted a double responsi- 
bility. It had not only to bring the rank and file of American 
citizens into touch with government but, in order to effect this, 
it had also to school the nation’s public in the arts of this new 
democracy. 

Te this task was called the New Deal newspaperman in gov- 
ernment, as consultant in the science of mass communication, 
as administrator of a nationwide school in political science, as 
artist in creating new patterns of human behavior. 

Efficient machinery for reaching his audience was already in 
existence. The press, the radio, and the movies were prepared 
to carry education to the nation. Matriculants numbering 
125,000,000, more or less, were assembled eager to hear of 
this great new thing in American polity. All that remained 
was for the educator to develop his syllabus and begin unfold- 
ing his message to the people. 

It sounds simple in the telling. There were the body of 
knowledge, the medium, the audience. The newspapermen in 
government had only to animate the knowledge to make it 
worthy of the attention of the medium and capable of holding 
the interest of the audience. But time was a pressing factor, 
and the message was complex. The difficulty was that, even 
while the newspaperman himself was just learning the new les- 
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son in government, he had to begin imparting his new-found 
knowledge. He had to take the abstract ideas of industrial 
technology, of the sciences basic to agriculture, mining, trans- 
portation, and communication as they pertain to economics and 
government, and interpret their practical application to men 
and women of all degrees of intelligence and of widely varied 
cultural background. Since all men and women in the nation 
were to be active participants in this economic democracy, all 
must be given an opportunity to learn their new role. They 
were eager to learn it — that much was favorable to success of 
the program of education. 

Once before, men of the press were drafted in an emergency 
to help recondition the people of the United States to a mood 
of conquest. That time they inspired national whole-hearted- 
ness in wielding implements of warfare. Despite the wide 
difference in objectives, the job of rallying the nation to win 
the war was similar to this campaign which 17 years after- 
wards is exhorting a people to wield unitedly the economic im- 
plements of peace-time well-being. Both created singleness of 
purpose for a national undertaking. Both situations were 


acute, both required for success the full and effective response 
of the entire country. 


BU EDUCATION for economic recovery was more 
dificult to effect than education for war. War is an 
ancient tradition, a deeply engraved culture pattern in all 
people. The culture pattern responds readily to certain stim- 
uli. The war propagandist has only to release familiar slogans 
and symbols in order to induce desired responses. Marching 
men, flying colors, martial music, description of the dastardly 
conduct of the enemy, the glamor of the battlefield — these 
never fail to win recruits for war, to strengthen the hearts of 
conscripts, to prepare the stay-at-home for patriotic war work 
and loyal support for men at the front. 

You cannot fly the national colors for an economic prin- 
ciple. The law of supply and demand is barren of culture pat- 
terns. Playing the national anthem would not advance the 
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public’s acceptance of TVA, AAA, NRA, or the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation. Marching men would not stir the 
country into fighting fervor for the principles of a corn-hog 
program or Section 7 (a) of the NIRA. There is no enemy of 
plenty but poverty, and, while all men fear it, they cannot be 
caused to hate so impalpable a foe in the name of patriotism. 
Slogans and symbols for the purpose of winning economic vic- 
tory seem a little foolish. When you discuss economics you 
simply have to talk about economics. 

Newspapermen had to learn how to talk economics in the 
language of the people. They had to develop a technique of 
simplicity. They had to make pictures, tell stories, translate 
the language of the economist and the bureaucrat into the lan- 
guage of the newspaper reading public, and they had to an- 
swer questions. 

This adaptation of materials to the requirements of the 
medium and of the public was, I say, much more difficult than 
the war-time job, and the accomplishment to date, from a tech- 
nical standpoint, not to speak of social considerations, is more 
significant. While the country has yet to win its victory for 
economic recovery, considering the sacrifices it has borne the 
morale is good. The people of the nation are evidently eager 
to continue the siege on the same front, satisfied with advances 
made since the spring of 1933. Much credit for this is due 
the newspaperman in government. 

In a friendly discussion of newspapermen in government 
Frank Kent recently remarked that their number was even 
greater than that of the much discussed professors in the pres- 
ent administration. He quoted an old correspondent who said 
there are almost as many newspapermen in the New Deal as 
there are in the press gallery, but added that the estimate was 
an exaggeration. The number of newspapermen in the press 
gallery is 450. Nobody knows how many newspapermen there 
are in government service. Nobody has taken 'the trouble to 
find out, although quite a few have hazarded estimates. Mr. 
Kent, for example, says there are scores of them. William E. 
Berchtold in the July (1934) New Outlook refers to “the 
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largest and most efficient staff of publicity experts ever to 
grace the government’s payroll.” An editorial writer in the 
Detroit Free Press ventured “there are literally hundreds upon 
hundreds.” My own estimate, based upon six months of ex- 
perience and observation in Washington, is that those who 
write and edit government news, or who, as trained reporters, 
serve the press directly in assisting correspondents to gather 


government information, total approximately 150 men and 
women. 


Parapet offices of information and public rela- 
tions listed by the United States Information Service are 
of two types, agencies of information without specialized equip- 
ment for serving the press with prepared statements, and 
agencies for the dissemination of information through the 
media of the press, radio, and other means, including the 
resources of the government printing office. 

The United States Information Service is typical of the first 
named type. It was set up by the National Emergency Coun- 
cil last January to serve as a clearing house of facts about the 
government. More than half of the questions it answers orig- 
inate within the government. It has a staff of eleven women 
and one man, none of whom has had newspaper experience. 
Agencies of a similar sort are the offices of information in the 
Civil Service Commission, the Veterans Administration, and 
the Departments of State, Navy, and War. A number of 
these were established before the war, and one, that of the 
Civil Service Commission, dates back to 1883. 

The press sections are of later origin. The oldest of these is 
in the Office of Information of the Department of Agriculture, 
which has existed essentially in its present form since 1913, 
though the office itself dates from the creation of the Depart- 
ment in 1862. Most of the emergency agencies have offices, 
divisions, bureaus or sections of information or public rela- 
tions staffed by experienced newspaper men. 

Their services are indispensable. It would have been ut- 
terly impossible for the Washington corps of newspaper corre- 
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spondents to cover the New Deal without their aid. They pro- 
vide a necessary liaison between the press and the government. 
They have gained the confidence of the working press by their 
evident desire to get news “‘cleared”’ quickly, to get news that is 
accurate, and to bring officials into cordial and forthright rela- 
tionship with the Washington corps. Mr. Kent, in the article 
previously quoted, summarized the situation accurately when 
he said: 

“No one who has any idea at all on the complicated state of 
affairs which exists today in Washington doubts that these 
press agents earn all the salary they get, and more. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they are about the hardest worked, most effective 
and most consistently-on-the job set of fellows in the govern- 
ment service, and it is difficult to see how any sense at all could 
be made out of the show if it were not for them. The multi- 
tudinous nature of these alphabetical agencies créated to pro- 
mote the ‘more abundant life’ is such that no human head can 
hold them all. There is no man here who can sit down and 
enumerate them all, and it is, of course, manifestly impossible 
for any newspaper correspondent to keep in touch with more 
than a fraction of them. The whole business is vast, dizzy and 
bewildering. Such a thing as really ‘covering’ Washington in 
the old newspaper sense is now out of the question. The press 
agents alone make it even relatively possible.” 

Although writing and editing are the principal duties of 
newspapermen in government service, they are a great deal 
more than leg and desk men. They are an integral part of the 
creative element in the administration. Their training and ex- 
perience in journalism give them knowledge and judgment of 
the force and effect of public reaction to governmental acts. 
They are experts in public opinion. They know better than 
most others in government what may and may not be done in a 
democracy, how far the people may be led, and how far the 
people will require their government to go. 

The part that trained newspapermen have taken in the ad- 
ministration of the Agricultural Adjustment Act supplies a 
striking example of the value of journalistic training in public 
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life. Both Secretary Wallace and Chester Davis, AAA ad- 
ministrator, are trained journalists. They realized from the 
start of the AAA that the success of this nation-wide program 
of collective action depended upon education, because it was a 
democratic program, a thing of the people as well as for them. 
Seeing this need they developed an informational setup to give 
the fullest publicity first to the aims, the technique, and the 
goal of the program, and later to the responsibilities which it 
placed upon coéperating farmers. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act is designed to enable the 
agricultural industry to function unitedly through government 
agency. This objective is embodied in a law which, like all 
laws intended to further the collective good of a group, en- 
counters individual opposition. There must be broad compli- 
ance with the law if it is to be used effectively by the industry. 

Compliance with the law might be attained in several ways. 
Enforcement might be commanded by a highly centralized 
government, able and ready to back up its dictates with punish- 
ment or the threat of punishment. If, however, the objectives 
of the law are to be accomplished through a partnership in 
which individuals participate voluntarily, something more than 
commands are necessary. There must be explanations that 
show the advantage to be derived from participation. Com- 
mands are simpler than explanations, but they do not fit read- 
ily into a democratic scheme. 

Informational services deal with explanations. They explain 
to the individual farmer the manner in which his individual 
interests are furthered by promoting the collective interests of 
his industry. They interpret the individual wishes of the 
farmer to the government agency which can thus embody the 
individual wishes into collective rules. They explain to the 
general public the manner in which its interests are furthered 


by a law which aims at the welfare of farmers individually and 
as a group. 


The functions of an informational service are to interpret 
individual opinion so that it can be written into collective rules; 
to explain these rules as they apply to individuals; and to 
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further compliance with these rules by pointing to advantages 
that may be derived from compliance. 

There are about 6,000,000 farmers in the United States. 
Granted that 80 per cent are agreed on a course of action for 
the agricultural industry which has been embodied into a law, 
how are the others induced to conform? A majority of 80 per 
cent leaves 20 per cent who may not have been in sympathy 
with the law at the time of its adoption, and 20 per cent of 
American farmers is about a million farmers. How is the 
compliance of a million farmers to be obtained? Obviously, 
you cannot apply a legal penalty to a million farmers. 

What is the substitute for the threat of prosecution? If the 
majority group becomes deeply conscious of the advantages to 
be derived from collective action, it may direct its efforts to- 
wards convincing the minority that its interests also are fur- 
thered by the law. It might point out that, while the benefits 
of collective action may entail individual concessions here and 
there, the benefits are more important economically than the 
concessions. It might point out that a united agricultural in- 
dustry can accomplish more for the individual farmer than can 
an agricultural industry that is turbulent with clashing dissent. 

Informational service tends to obtain compliance without re- 
course to the courts. It fosters persuasion rather than com- 
mands. It is a substitute for the penalty clause attached to 
statutes. And lastly, it stimulates discussion of government 
policies, thus inducing public demand for modifications. 

The government of our country is the business of the peo- 
ple. What is said in public explanation of the people’s business 
is sometimes erroneously termed propaganda. I say erro- 
neously because the word implies special pleading. Govern- 
ment expresses the interest of the public at large. What it does 
in the public interest is news. It is education if it leads the 
citizens to better adjustments in this changing world. The 
newspaperman in government who gives government business 
currency is not a propagandist, but an educator. 
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THE NEWSPAPER IN TIMES 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE* 


By KENNETH E. OLson 


University of Minnesota 


c=: SOCIAL cataclysms like wars and depressions 
often leave major social upheavals in their wake. In 
Europe since the war we have seen monarchies crumble, new 
republics rise and fall and proletarian dictatorships, military 
dictatorships and fascist dictatorships rise to power. 

In America we escaped such major social upheavals. Per- 
haps we did not suffer enough to bring that desperation which 
creates revolutions. We have nevertheless slowly but surely 
been undergoing a steady social change. 

We came out of the war thoroughly disillusioned. There 
was a complete letdown from the high “‘Wilsonian idealism”’ 
of the war days and our return to “normalcy” sent us off on 
the mad-money-making era of the ’20’s, in which the laissez 
faire system was carried to its ultimate, in which mistaken eco- 
nomic policies were allowed to run their course till a crash was 
inevitable. The depression brought us up short. As unemploy- 
ment and poverty deepened we began to realize the weak- 
nesses and fallacies of our lack of planning and social control 
which had brought us to this crisis. We began to understand 
the injustices and wrongs of our system of rugged individual- 
ism that had permitted business and government to be run for 
a privileged few at the expense of the many. In those dark 
days of 1932, as fear began to grip our nation, we came close 
to what might have been a revolution. 

Then came a new leader promising a New Deal and a more 
abundant life for every American. Instead of letting the 
country drift on in the relentless process of deflation, he substi- 
tuted action for inaction and in the most amazing 90 days this 
nation has ever seen he brought our people to a complete 
about-face. You may not agree with everything that has been 
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done in the name of the New Deal but you will agree there has 
been an honest attempt to give the American people greater 
economic security and greater social justice. Today there is 
little thought of making any radical change in our social order. 
The New Deal, after swinging from left to right, seems trying 
to chart a sane middle course, rebuilding with all that is good 
out of the old system a social order that promises a better deal 
for the average citizen. 

Yet all of us sense that the economic adjustments our nation 
is facing augur a period of change in which our social existence 
may undergo far reaching alterations. We have seen hundreds 
of thousands of workers displaced by technological advances. 
Even at the height of the boom there were 2,000,000 workers 
without jobs. Today there are more than 10,000,000 still un- 
employed. Even if better times return it is probable that at 
least half of these will never again find employment in the 
occupations that formerly gave them a livelihood. Counting 
their dependents it means that there is nearly a sixth of our 
total population whose breadwinners must develop new skills, 
new ways of making a living or become permanent recipients 
of relief. With our foreign markets gone, our farmers are 
having to adjust their production to the needs of a home mar- 
ket. Our former economics of want has been replaced by a 
new economics of plenty. Today we begin to realize that the 
benefits of the machine must be distributed through shorter 
and shorter working hours if we ever expect millions of our 
workers to see decent living conditions again. We are coming 
to recognize the responsibility of society toward those who 
have been deprived of a livelihood through no fault of their 
own. We seem to have come to the end of an old order and 
the beginning of a new. It is a time of critical evaluation in 
which our people are doing serious thinking about established 
institutions and social instrumentalities of the past. And not 
the least of the institutions they are evaluating is the Press. 

The newspaper has become a household necessity in this 
country. Our people have come to depend upon it for the news 
of the day, for instruction and entertainment, for interpreta- 
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tion of local, state, national, and world affairs. So completely 
has the newspaper become a part of our American life that 
few homes are without one. One of the stereotypes of the past 
generation was the concept of the newspaper as the palladium 
of our liberties, the guardian of our rights, the moulder and 
leader of public opinion. 


ODAY there is growing doubt among our citizens 

whether the press is any longer a champion of their 
rights. There is a growing dissatisfaction with an agency that 
tries to lull them with comic strips, serial stories, movie gossip 
and advice to the love-lorn while they are desperately groping 
for the answers to bewildering new social questions. There is 
a growing suspicion of the inadequacy of this social instrumen- 
tality which should be providing its readers with a dependable 
and understandable picture of this changing world in which 
they are living. Events of the last few months seem to indi- 
cate that our editorial pages have reached a new low point in 
their potency as leaders of public opinion. 

Our press in the last half century has been swept along with 
the economic currents of the machine era with its amazing 
technological advances, its mass production, its standardiza- 
tion, its mergers and consolidations. More and more capital 
has been needed for improved presses, linotypes, stereotyping 
equipment, bigger buildings, more expensive news and feature 
services. The newspaper has become the voice of an institu- 
tion representing stockholders interested in profits. More and 
more, as it has demonstrated its effectiveness as an advertising 
medium, the newspaper has become the aide of business until 
today it is one of the foremost agencies in our American 
scheme of distribution. That much is all to the good, and as a 
teacher of newspaper advertising I glory in the ability of my 
medium to perform this function better than any other; but as 
a student of journalism I cannot avoid realizing the social 
significance of this development. As the newspaper has be- 
come more dependent upon advertising it has become less 


dependent upon its readers and less concerned with their 
welfare. 
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To a certain extent, of course, it is still dependent upon 
readers, for they represent so much buying power to whom we 
can sell advertised products. But we have come to look upon 
them as mere “sales prospects” with moronic minds, to be kept 
interested with comic strips and other superficialities, poor 
credulous individuals to whom we need give only as much of 
the news as we think it is good for them to know. 

Our American newspapers of today are very much a part of 
our economy of monopolistic capitalism. It is natural that 
they should be the mouthpiece of conservative wealth. 

Trust Companies, a periodical devoted to fiduciary interests, 
in its September issue published the results of a six-month sur- 
vey of editorial comment on banking institutions. This survey 
covered newspapers representing 81.2 per cent of the total 
daily newspaper circulation of the United States and serving 
95.7 per cent of our entire population. Editor Glen B. Win- 
ship, in explaining his approach to this survey, explained: 

‘‘As a general rule if a man is distinctly hostile toward bank- 
ing institutions as a group you can safely classify him as a 
radical politically and socially; if he objects to hasty criticism 
of banking institutions and yet points out their shortcomings, 
looking with favor on proposals of reform, you can safely 
class him as a liberal in his political leanings; if he is an out- 
spoken champion of banking institutions the chances are he is a 
conservative in his political alliances and is strongly opposed to 
socialistic tendencies.” 

On that basis editorials were scored from 100 for those 
outstanding in defense of banking institutions as a group to 0 
for editorials distinctly hostile. 

The average rating of all newspapers was 65.4. Charts 
accompanying the survey showed that 73.4 per cent of the 
total population of the United States is served by newspapers 
rated at more than 50, classed broadly as conservative; while 
only 22.3 per cent of the population is served by papers rated 
less than 50, classed broadly as radical. 

That survey demonstrates convincingly that most news- 
papers have at heart the interests of the capital-owning classes. 
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Now it has been argued that by adding up all the individual 
owners of homes, farms, businesses, bonds, stocks, life insur- 
ance policies, and savings accounts one gets a total equal to the 
entire population of the United States, proving that the great 
majority of Americans are capitalists. But he who reasons 
thus fails to reckon with the amazing development of class 
consciousness among American people since the war. The 
small home owner or the farmer who has difficulty meeting 
interest and principal payments on his mortgage, and most of 
the 33,000,000 life insurance policy holders, and the 44,000,- 
000 savings bank depositors, and the million or more small 
businessmen do not count themselves as part of the vested 
interests with which they feel their newspapers are allied. 

In these days of rapid change and governmental experiment 
it is perhaps well that we have had this voice of conservatism 
to check our headlong strides toward new social experiments; 
but there is a danger that our press may lag too far behind in 
recognizing the social changes that have taken place. 

For we have had a social revolution in this country in the 
last two years. There is a new viewpoint in government today; 
there is a new conception of the obligations of government to 
its citizens; there is a new sense of social justice; there has been 
an awakening of the great mass of our citizenry to the fact 
that government need not be run for the benefit of favored 
classes. 

Today one cannot avoid feeling the resentment of the peo- 
ple against their leadership of the past, their impatience with 
those who would lead them back to the days of uncontrolled 
license for the few to exploit the many as they wished. 

Our American people today are exceedingly critical of that 
large section of our American press which has not recognized 
the rebirth of democracy in this country. And that old cliché, 
“You can’t believe anything you read in the newspapers,”’ is 
being heard with increasing frequency. There is a danger that 
our newspapers may lose their influence with their readers un- 
less they awake to the fact that their cherished freedom of the 
press carries with it definite responsibilities and duties. 
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No one is more jealous of this right of a free press than I. 
It is to my mind the keystone upon which our democratic insti- 
tutions have been built. It is the last bulwark of defense 
against all onslaughts on the rights we, as Americans, hold 
most dear. 

But that freedom is like a franchise granted a public utility. 
In return for its franchise a utility guarantees to provide its 
city continuous service at fair rates. In return for its freedom 
to print the truth without fear or prejudice our press accepts 
the responsibility of printing the news of the day — the food 
of public opinion — fairly and accurately, without suppressing 
or coloring that news, to protect or advance the interests of 
particular groups. 


U NFORTUNATELY American newspaper readers are 
coming to feel that they are not getting fair, unbiased 
news from some of their daily newspapers. They have 
been forced to the bitter conclusion that many of their news- 
papers are giving only as much of the news as certain interests 
want them to know, only that side of the news which favors 
these interests. . 

Labor during the last year has learned the bitter lesson that 
during a labor controversy it cannot expect to get its story be- 
fore the people through the medium of the press. Its leaders 
charge suppression, distortion and rank misrepresentation of 
facts. Whether or no these charges are true we may not be in 
a position to decide, but charges such as these voiced by a large 
class of our people are evidence of a growing dissatisfaction 
with the editorial policy of many of our newspapers. 

But what aroused the skepticism of American newspaper 
readers more than anything else this last year was the pre- 
election campaign in which a large section of the press made a 
studied attempt to discredit many phases of the New Deal 
program. 

We shall always want honest differences of opinion in this 
country as to the best means of bringing the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and the press would do our country a dis- 
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service if it did not point out the dangers in new programs that 
are undertaken; but this pre-election campaign ran counter to 
the will of the great majority of the people. It threatened the 
new program of social justice upon which they had pinned 
their hopes. It pointed backward to the evils of the old laissez 
faire economy. They would have none of it. 

How badly our newspapers guessed the real sentiment of 
their readers is evidenced by that other newspaper poll taken 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. In it 5,050 
editors gave reports on the state of public opinion in their com- 
munities on 23 points raised by the New Deal program on 
which there was a wide divergence of opinion. The result of 
that poll, made public in October, showed the country over- 
whelmingly conservative. It was hailed by certain editorial 
writers as conclusive proof that the preponderance of conser- 
vatism among the newspapers of the United States, disclosed 
by the Trust Companies poll, was a clear reflection of public 
sentiment in the circulation territories of these papers. 

Yet on November 6 the voters of this country gave the New 
Deal the most overwhelming endorsement that any govern- 
mental program ever has been given in this country. 

The Industrial Conference Board poll showed that restric- 
tion of farmers as to kinds of crops and acreage ran contrary 
to public opinion in the circulation areas of 79.6 per cent of the 
answering editors. Yet we have just seen the cotton farmers of 
the South voting better than nine to one in favor of continuing 
the very stringent controls of the Bankhead bill. The over- 
whelming victory of the New Deal in the November election 
was perhaps the most wholesale repudiation of the advice of 
the conservative press that has been seen in the history of 
American journalism. It came about because the people de- 
sided that what the press recommended was not what the 
people wanted, that the conservative press was not represent- 
ing their interests. 

Any of you can perhaps cite individual instances of readers 
who before the last election laid their sample ballots down be- 
side their newspaper and carefully struck out the names of 
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every candidate recommended by the newspaper, so that they 
might be sure of placing their crosses opposite the names of 
men who would represent their interests. 


A YEAR AGO, as we met here, we were exercised about 

supposed threats to freedom of the press in the licensing 
provisions of the National Recovery Act. Today I am 
afraid the general public is much more concerned over 
some of the abuses of this freedom of the press that have taken 
place in the last twelvemonth. And what with 82 per cent of 
all dailies in this country exercising a monopoly over the distri- 
bution of news in their communities that is a matter for public 
concern. For if the publisher of the only daily in a community 
sees fit to present only one side of the news or to suppress 
news, color news or to comment unfairly on current issues, that 
kind of freedom of the press may be as disastrous to demo- 
cratic government and society as the controls that have been 
established over the press by European dictators. 

The presentation of these facts does not mean a blanket in- 
dictment of the whole American press. A great many of our 
newspapers are trying to do an honest job of presenting the 
news of the day fairly and accurately. But the examples of 
unfairness which the people have seen during the last year 
have thrown discredit upon the entire press and have operated 
to undermine public confidence generally. 

The social changes we are going through are making still 
other demands upon the press to which I believe we must give 
serious attention. 

This is an awakened world we are living in. The depression 
touched the pocketbook nerves of all our citizens. It brought 
home to them a realization that the economic and political 
problems of the nation affect every one of them. They want to 
know why the foreign markets upon which part of their liveli- 
hood depended have been lost; they want to know whether 
these markets will ever be regained. They are too close to the 
World War not to realize that threats of war in Europe or in 
the Far East may affect them; they want to know the story 
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behind the news in Yugoslavia, Germany, Austria, China, 

Japan and other sore spots of the world. They are disturbed 

over threats of armament and naval races. They are bewil- 

dered by all these grave new problems that come upon them ! 
from an unfamiliar world. 

They turn eagerly to their newspapers — and they are still 
more bewildered by the deluge of unrelated and uninterpreted 
items they see there. No matter how well done the spot news 
story may be, it is dificult for the average reader to follow 
the sequence of events from day to day and understand the 
relationship of one event to the other. To meet these new de- 
mands the newspaper must do more than present the mere 
surface of the stream of life. It must dig deeper and present 
a story of this changing world which the reader can under- 
stand. Witness the success of periodicals such as Time, News 
Week and Today and the steady influence of Current History. 

Newspaper readers can no longer be treated as people with 
the minds of children who are looking only for entertainment. 
Part of their present disappointment and resentment over their 
press is due to the failure of their newspapers to meet this new 
demand. 

I have infinite faith in the capacity of the American press to 
expand its functions to meet these new needs. We have been 
through periods of social change before. New types of news- 
papers have arisen. Those which adapted themselves to the 
changing times grew in influence. Those which failed to inter- 
pret obvious signs died. When the people became dissatisfied 
with the cheap popular newspapers of the 1830's there arose 
the Greeleys, Raymonds and Godkins who brought the press a 
new power of editorial leadership. 

But unless our newspapers do meet these changing condi- 
tions we may see the development of many more weekly jour- 
nals of opinion and interpretation to supply the need which an 
awakened society feels today. Already we have seen certain 
groups which feel that they are not getting a fair representa- 
tion in the daily press setting up journals of their own, carry- 
ing on a continuous propaganda to the effect that newspapers 
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cannot be trusted. These unfortunately are often just as biased 
radically as certain sections of the press are biased conserva- 
tively. 


A S A TEACHER of journalism I am concerned over this 

loss of public confidence. It is due, I believe, to the fact 
that some sections of our press have not kept pace with the 
social change that has taken place in our country. 

As teachers of journalism I believe we have need of placing 
greater stress on the social responsibilities of the newspaper. 

One of the greatest compensations in our work is in seeing 
these young men and young women with whom we have had 
contact go out and help build better newspapers. If we can 
develop in the minds of these young people a greater social 
consciousness we shall have done something toward reéstab- 
lishing the waning influence of the press; for we shall have im- 
planted in the minds of these coming editors and publishers the 
idea of a newspaper that shall always seek to promote the gen- 
eral welfare instead of merely protecting and advancing per- 
sonal, party or class interests. 

As a student I used to rail, in my youthful desire for “brass 
tack’’ technical courses, against the impracticability of courses 
in the ethics of journalism. But I think today we have need of 
a new emphasis on the ethics of our profession, on the func- 
tions of the press and the relationships between press and 
public opinion. 

In this difficult period of readjustment in our social, political 
and economic life it is more than ever important that our stu- 
dents be given a thorough understanding of the complex prob- 
lems our American people are facing today. We are living in 
history-making days. It is not sufficient that our students 
learn the elements of political science, or « onomics or sociol- 
ogy, or the background of history. We need thorough courses 
in contemporary affairs, or editorial writing courscs made prac- 
tical, to correlate these background materials and focus them 
upon current problems. 

We are entering a day when we have need of a new kind of 
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reporting and editing by mature, competent, well-educated re- 
porters and correspondents with a sufficient background of 
knowledge to deal intelligently with the complex social and 
economic developments they must report. Events have moved 
swiftly in the last two years. There is a wider general interest 
than ever before in public affairs. If our government has be- 
come more conscious of its citizens, the people likewise have 
become more conscious of their government. Instead of a do- 
nothing government, they have now a government that has 
been swiftly doing things. It may not always have done the 
right things, but at least the people feel it has been trying to 
solve their problems. And they are keenly interested in learn- 
ing what it all means. Reporting public affairs can no longer 
be merely factual — it must be more and more interpretive. 

And in these new needs that have arisen out of the social 
changes of the last few years lies . challenge both to the press 
and to ourselves. There never was a day when it was more 
worth while teaching journalism. 





THE PRESS IN THE U.S.S. R. 


By VLApIMiR RoMM 


Special Washington Correspondent of Jzvestia, Moscow 


T HE DEVELOPMENT of the press in the Soviet Union 

must be considered as a part of its general cultural and 
economic development. Its growth has reflected the cultural 
rise of millions, the doing away with illiteracy, the struggle 
for the construction of a new social and economic system — 
the Socialist society. 


The following figures give an idea of this growth: 





Number of Papers Total Daily 
Year Published Circulation 
1913 (Old Russia)........ 859 2,700,000 
SINE -siciscindicatieasicidadienditie 1,260 20,300,000 
1932... a 6,775 38,800,000 
Total yearly circulation for 1932....................-.. 5,693 ,300,000 


During the first five-year plan (1928-1933) the total daily 
circulation of all newspapers in the USSR increased four and 
one-half times. Thus the development of the press kept pace 
with general economic and cultural development. The possi- 
bilities of development of the press are by no means exhausted 
by this unprecedented growth — as total circulation could be 
much bigger were it not for the limitations imposed by the still 
not entirely sufficient paper production. For instance, my 
paper, the /zvestia, and the Pravda — the two biggest papers 
in the Soviet Union, each with 2,000,000 daily circulation, 
could easily sell 3,000,000 and perhaps more if there were no 
shortage of paper. It is interesting to notice that while my 
country has successfully done away with all kinds of “bread- 
lines” and “‘food-lines,” in our cities one can still see sometimes 
“newspaper lines.”’ Those lines do not take much time, how- 
ever. They move quickly, and can be considered as a cheerful 
sign — as a sign of the growing cultural needs of people. For 
those who are not regular subscribers, it is difficult to get news- 
papers, but it is hoped that we will be able shortly to do away 
with “newspaper lines,” for the new paper-mills, constructed 
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under the first five-year plan, are gradually entering into pro- 
duction. 

Not only is the growth and development of the press in the 
USSR intimately connected with the construction of a Socialist 
society: it is itself an important factor and instrument of this 
construction. Our press is not simply a means of distribution 
and circulation of news or of ideas; it is a powerful factor of 
organization and education of large masses of people for new 
forms of work, and for a new collective consciousness, gradu- 
ally replacing the old individualist mentality. In carrying out 
these tasks our press is itself supported by a broad base — the 
mass of the people. In its work it relies not only upon its 
regular staffs but on the activity of millions of people. The 
institution of the so-called “worker and peasant correspond- 
ents” is typical. These are persons at work in their factories, 
collective farms, offices, and shops, but connected with definite 
newspapers and supplying information concerning their activi- 
ties. There are more than 3,000,000 such correspondents 
throughout the country. 

Another example of the deep ramification of press activity 
is the ‘wall newspaper,” published regularly either monthly, 
semimonthly or weekly and pasted on the wall in the factory or 
ofice. These papers deal with practical problems of the insti- 
tution as well as with general problems. There are more than 
200,000 wall newspapers in the country. Most of their space 
is occupied by criticism of shortcomings in organization or pro- 
duction and proposals aiming at a rise of efficiency or better- 
ment of the organization of work. 


S I SAID, our press has tasks beyond the distribution of 

information and circulation of ideas. According to the 
aims laid down by Lenin as early as fifteen years ago, it has 
been converted into an instrument of economic and cultural re- 
education of the masses of people, an instrument to acquaint 
them with new methods of work in all fields. Even at first 
glance at a Soviet newspaper, one could not fail to notice, I 
think, that there are many things on the front page which in 
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other countries would, at best, be printed somewhere on a 
financial page, or maybe not at all; and, at the same time, that 
things which frequently are first-rate news in other countries 
would get very modest space in our papers, or perhaps no 
space at all. 

Crime stories, for instance, are absent from the pages of 
our papers unless, of course, something happens that carries 
political or social significance, something which signalizes 
something wrong in economic or cultural constructive work in 
the country. In such a case you may witness a big press cam- 
paign, often growing from below, tending to correct the mis- 
takes committed and to get at the very root of the trouble, so 
that it may serve as an example for the future. 

Common crimes, accidents, gossip and so on have no place 
in the Soviet press except, perhaps, in the judicial chronique. 
But some occurrence showing inefficiency or loss because of 
bad management, or reflecting remnants of racial or national 
prejudice, would be given prominent space. 

Lagging in the execution of industrial plans, or success in 
construction or production, or important achievement in cul- 
tural fields, or technical inventions or scientific discoveries — 
even of a very special nature — would invariably be front 
page news, side by side with information on important polit- 
ical or cultural events abroad and at home. 

People unfamiliar with our conditions often expect to find 
our press very uniform — or, using a word now popular in 
this country, thoroughly ‘“‘regimented’”” — dull, carrying only 
favorable information and so on. But, when they get ac- 
quainted with our papers, they invariably are disappointed in 
their expectations — whether agreeably or disagreeably de- 
pends, of course, on their point of view. 

First of all there is a great variety of papers. We have 
newspapers published by government institutions, by party or- 
ganizations, by trade unions, by economic organizations, papers 
national and local, of general and of specialized character. 
In Moscow, for instance, beside the two greatest papers — 
Pravda, the organ of the Communist Party of the USSR, and 
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the Jzvestia, published by the CEC of Soviets — you will find 
the papers For Industrialization and Economic Life, devoted 
mostly to economic problems; the Red Star, the Red Army 
paper; a teachers’ newspaper; The Literary Gazette, devoted 
to literature; several newspapers published by important labor 
union organizations; and several mass-papers such as the 
Workers Gazette and the Peasant Gazette, which are more 
popular in their make-up. 

Having a common ground of basic policies, our papers are 
independent and self-supporting units managed much like other 
papers throughout the world. Advertising plays a very sub- 
ordinate réle, the main source of income being circulation (by 
subscription and sale). Papers often engage in friendly com- 
petition, frequently in polemics on various problems. 

The space taken by material of a critical character will, 
then, invariably strike every observer. We write about our 
achievements, of course, but somehow we are always inclined 
to give more space to self-criticism. It is interesting to note 
that frequently unfavorable material getting into the foreign 
press is picked up from our own papers by the simple device of 
selecting and ‘“‘arranging”’ such material and leaving the other 
news out. 

But this side of press activity in our country, which is very 
important, is again determined by the fact that the press is a 
great factor in our economic and cultural construction, that it 
is linked up with great masses of people, not only through mil- 
lions of worker and peasant correspondents, but also through 
contact with plain readers who very often write to newspapers. 
And the press often acts to correct shortcomings or wrongs 
more quickly than institutions more directly concerned. Some- 
times our administrative machinery suffers under remnants of 
bureaucratic habits of the old order. We are very outspoken 
about this and about the necessity of a relentless fight against 
what we call “bureaucratism’’ — and sometimes when things 
get deadlocked going through the ordinary way, a short note 
in a paper will bring about a quick investigation and quick 
action. Sometimes papers themselves organize mass inquiries. 
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It can safely be said that our press is one of the important 
channels through which are effected the participation and edu- 
cation of large masses of people in practical government — 
the very essence of our regime of proletarian democracy. In 
1917, Lenin said that every scrub-woman must learn to run the 
state. Many people have scoffed at this. But the point is that 
the moment the scrub-woman begins to feel herself a part of 
the whole and to understand that everything going on matters 
to her, and when she starts to write to her paper about mat- 
ters of general interest in her field, she has begun participation 
in practical government. 


Now A FEW WORDS about make-up. Our papers are 

not very voluminous. In this respect they are closer to 
European papers than to American. We have now four- and 
six-page issues, in a period when there is still some shortage of 
paper, but even if there were plenty of paper, we would hardly 
have more than six or, once a week, eight pages. People are 
accustomed to compact, concise papers. 

We are working now toward improvement of the technical 
side of our papers and toward making them more interesting, 
more varied, more lively, with fewer dull and over-lengthy 
articles — as we say in our newspaper slang, ‘“‘squeezing water 
out of them’’ — and striving to keep pace with the tremendous 
rise in the cultural and intellectual level of our millions of 
readers who demand a greater variety and an ever higher 
standard of information and make-up and a deepened inter- 
pretation of things. We are greatly increasing now, for in- 
stance, the space alloted to scientific and technical news, to 
literary and art information, which is not surprising in a coun- 
try where there is such a great rush to culture and knowledge 
on the part of millions and millions of people. 

Much space is devoted to international news, not only of a 
political and economic character, but increasingly of cultural 
and technical matters. Most current foreign news is supplied 
by our news-agency, the Tass Agency, which has correspond- 
ents all over the world. Big papers have their own corre- 
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spondents in several world centers, but considerable infor- 
mation is gathered and digested through reading foreign 
literature, papers, reviews in the editcrial offices. Interest in 
international news is very great, and the United States is one 
of the countries in which our people have the keenest interest. 

In order to facilitate mutual understanding with other na- 
tions and to assist people unfamiliar with the Russian language 
to keep ‘nformed about our country, foreign language papers 
are published in Moscow (one in English, the Moscow Daily 
News, and one in French, the Journal de Moscou) which are 
read not only by foreigners who are residents or visitors to the 
USSR but also by many people abroad. The English language 
paper in particular is read by the several thousands of Amer- 
ican engineers and technicians working in our country and 
helping us in our construction work. 

An interesting feature of the Soviet press is the fact that we 
have newspapers in our country in as many as eighty different 
languages. Every nationality has papers in its own language. 
In czarist Russia national culture and languages were ham- 
pered in their development and the Russian language imposed 
upon people by pressure and oppression. But ‘‘Russia” does 
not exist any more, except as one of the eight republics form- 
ing the Union; the October Revolution brought freedom to the 
many nationalities of Russia, and the Soviet State, a union of 
republics, is promoting national languages and the develop- 
ment of natic..al civilizations. It will not be surprising, then, 
that in 1931 we had 829 newspapers published in different 
national languages and that their number is still on the in- 
crease, as every national republic and every minority language 
group has newspapers in its own tongue. Thus the Soviet press 
is reaching deep into the factory, the collective farm, the vil- 
lage, the state institution, not only because of its general struc- 
ture and methods but also because everyone can find a paper 
he will be able to read even if he does not know any tongues 
except that of his own language group. Those groups are 
sometimes very small. Many of them did not even possess 
alphabets before the Revolution, and alphabets had to be spe- 
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cially created. For instance, South Ossetia in the Caucasus 
did not have an alphabet for the national group of that region; 
yet now five newspapers and one magazine are published in 
the Ossetian language. 

What is the main criterion for information in our press? 
Of course, we endeavor to distribute news quickly, but not at 
the expense of reliability. So reliability is the primary thing. 
News must be handled quickly — we are learning from you a 
great deal in this respect — but first of all it must be accurate 
and reliable. 

News is circulated to the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try by wire and increasingly by radio. The radio is assuming 
more and more importance, not only in the circulation of news 
to the papers but also in broadcasting latest information to the 
public. Several times in the day the radio will broadcast a 
news-bulletin giving information which has not appeared in the 
papers, keeping listeners informed of latest developments. 

News is gathered from various offices and institutions, sup- 
plied by the news agency, by special correspondents (by wire, 
air mail or mail) and by the millions of workers and peasant 
correspondents who very often are active at the same time in 
their factory or farm journalism. 

We have several schools of journalism with a three-year 
course where students are taught not only journalism but also 
various social and economic disciplines. 

You will probably be interested in the position of the jour- 
nalist in our country. Journalists mostly get regular salaries 
plus special payments for various articles; some are guaran- 
teed a stable minimum amount a month for a certain number 
of articles, payable even if some of the articles are not pub- 
lished. They are members of a labor union (the printing trade 
union, in which they have a special section) and are fully pro- 
tected by general labor legislation. They, as well as the mem- 
bers of their families, enjoy full social insurance, paid by the 
paper or review. In short they have every right possessed by 
other working persons in our country. 














FREEDOM OF PROPAGANDA 


By FrepricK SEATON SIEBERT 





University of Illinois 


Bee EXTENSIVE propaganda activities of European 

dictators as exposed in recent books and news dispatches, 
the discovery of the item in the French budget for propaganda 
purposes, the report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
public utility propaganda, the extraordinary publicity organi- 
zation of the New Deal administration have all served to 
focus the attention of sociologists, political scientists, and 
publicists on what is generally considered a most pernicious 
trend in public affairs. 

The logical deduction following the exposure of widespread 
propaganda is that means and methods should be devised for 
its control and extermination. These means and methods are 
of more than academic interest to journalists; for the press is 
employed not infrequently either consciously or unconsciously 
as the vehicle for the dissemination of much of the propa- 
ganda, and because any methods of control adopted must nec- 
essarily have both direct and indirect effects on the methods by 
which the press fulfills its functions. 

To what extent does the doctrine of freedom of the press 
protect the dissemination of propaganda? or, conversely, 
would any restrictions on the free dissemination of propaganda 
constitute an interference with the guaranties of intellectual 
liberty such as liberty of speech and of the press? 





I. 
6 Give WORD propaganda, as sociologists have discovered, 


has covered quantities of extremely loose thinking. It is 
commonly employed as an epithet of derogation to be hurled 
with a gesture of disgust at the articulation of any fact or 
theory with which one disagrees. The etymological definition, 
however, as given in the New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles is that propaganda is “any association, systematic 
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scheme, or connected movement for the propagation of a par- 
ticular doctrine or practice.’ Obviously as above defined 
propaganda is not necessarily pernicious, and is no interference 
with freedom of the press. Any attempt to suppress it as above 
defined would be a distinct limitation upon freedom of discus- 
sion. In fact, all intellectual advance has been based on the 
above defined methods of propagation. 

Modern writers, however, are agreed that the etymological 
definition does not adequately express the current content of 
the word. While generically there can be two kinds of propa- 
ganda tested by utilitarian standards, “‘good” and “bad,” the 
majority of political scientists and sociologists use the term as 
referring only to the “bad.” Consequently when they attempt 
to define the concept, they are forced to use terms loaded with 
subjective connotations. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth defines propaganda as “‘a 
fancy name for publicity — illegitimate child of publicity fam- 
ily, born of education as a mother and begotten of special 
interest as a father.” 

Professor Lumley after an exhaustive survey of previous 
attempts ventures a composite definition:* ‘Propaganda is 
promotion which is veiled (he takes E. A. Ross’s phrase 
‘veiled propaganda’ and reverses the order and the meaning) 
as to: 1. its origin; 2. the interests involved; 3. the methods 
employed; 4. the content spread; 5. the results accruing to the 
victims; 6. any one, any two, any three, any four, or all five.” 
To Professor Lumley, all propaganda is “bad.” He refuses 
to be sidetracked into an argument on whether it is the method 
or the objective of propaganda which is pernicious. Where 
Bernard (/ntroduction to Sociology, p. 486) insists that ‘the 
objective is the objectionable part’? and Eldridge contends 
it is the method which is pernicious, Professor Lumley de- 
clares both are equally noxious. In his definition, elements 1, 
2, and 3 refer to methods; while 4 and 5 refer to objectives. 
They are both “bad.” 





*The Propaganda Menace, p. 44. 
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The definitions given by publicists are characteristically nei- 
ther so definite nor so categorical. H. V. Kaltenborn of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, now news commentator for NBC, says, 
“Everything is news, propaganda, or advertising or all three 
according to the personal view of those whom it affects,”’ and 
Edward L. Bernays has stated that “the only difference be- 
tween propaganda and education is in the point of view. The 
advocacy of what we believe in is education. The advocacy of 
what we don’t believe in is propaganda.’ This successful pub- 
licist evidently considers that it is the objective and not the 
methods which makes the distinction between propaganda and 
education. 

What then is propaganda? Professor Lumley insists that it 
is something “bad.” ‘There is no such thing as ‘good’ propa- 
ganda, and whatever promotional work has passed or now 
passes under that name had better be called something else in 
the interests of clear thinking.”* This is also the conclusion 
intended by Messrs. Lee and Bernays. Granting for the “‘in- 
terests of clear thinking” that all propaganda is “bad,” the 
term can logically and practically be defined only by an analysis 
of, not its objectives, but its methods. When we say that the 
advocacy of this particular set-up is propaganda, while the 
advocacy of another set-up is not propaganda, we get into 
difficulties with the principles of intellectual freedom from 
which it is impossible to extricate ourselves. 

I adopt therefore only those elements of Lumley’s definition 
which define propaganda by reference to its methods, includ-. 
ing suppression of its origin or source, the interests involved. 
and the methods employed, and discard all the rest. Restated, 
the problem is: Can any methods be devised for the 
restriction of propaganda defined by its objectives which will 
not interefere with intellectual liberty, and secondly, can meth- 
ods of restraint be contrived when propaganda is defined by an 


analysis of methods employed which will not interfere with 
freedom of the press? 





*Op. cit., p. 21. 
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II. 


Rant have two terms so impossible of definition and so 

conducive to muddled thinking as “propaganda” and 
“freedom of the press’ been placed in juxtaposition. The tra- 
ditional scope of the latter term is the prohibition of ali pre- 
publication censorship. To the traditional definition has been 
added the contemporary legal concept — complete freedom 
except for those restraints designed to protect the right of an 
individual to an unsullied reputation, the right of the state to 
maintain itself in times of stress and to protect its citizens from 
immoral and obnoxious nuisances. Libel laws, sedition in time 
of war, and obscenity statutes have not been considered inter- 
ferences with the constitutional guaranties of freedom of the 
press. 

The intellectual basis of the freedom of discussion (freedom 
of speech and of the press) affords an insight into the scope of 
the constitutional guaranties. Milton, Mill, and Bentham 
were all agreed on the proposition that truth will eventually 
triumph if given free play. This conclusion was based largely 
on a fact which forced itself upon them — that no single hu- 
man being or group of human beings is equipped with sufh- 
cient intellectual capacity to separate the “true” from the 
“false,” the “good” from the “bad,” over any considerable 
period of time. Not from an exercise of reason but from a 
contemplation of past and contemporary events was this fact 
forced upon them. As declared by Justice Holmes, “A page of 
history is worth a volume of logic.” 

Recent attempts to revise or curtail drastically the principles 
of freedom of discussion have emanated from several quar- 
ters. Professor W. G. Bleyer in an address in Chicago last year 
pointed out the dangers in the increasingly monopolistic char- 
acter of the press. “With only a few outlets for expression we 
have a curtailed freedom of the press.”” His remedy was some 
limitation on the “power to mislead readers rather than to lead 
them in the direction that the people and their government de- 
cide is the right one.” Coming from any official source such 
limitation would be disastrous, because it would destroy oppo- 
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sition; it would force the press to follow, not lead the people. 
“The government that will not discuss must oppress,” says 
Laski. 

John W. Dafoe, Winnipeg Free Press, contends that “there 
have been some skillful casuistical arguments to support the 
theory that where a government, to further the public good 
(what government ever admitted anything else?), has no vis- 
ible opposition, this is democracy in its finest flower as imply- 
ing the consent of the governed in the amplest measure. This, 
however, is simply Caesar masquerading as Demos under a 
transparent disguise.”’ Any official attempt to limit the right to 
mislead readers necessarily carries with it, as Professor Bleyer 
points out, the compulsion to lead them in the direction that 
the “people and their government decide is the right one.” 

A further criticism of the intellectual basis of freedom of 
discussion was recently published in the American Review, 
October, 1934, by Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman of New York 
University. I quote: “Give light, they (Milton, Mill, Ben- 
tham) said, and the people will find their own way: if liars 
and fools would deceive, only let truth also be free to speak 
and all will be well. But this optimistic hope has been dashed. 
Today there is no certainty at all that truth can overcome 
falsehood in an unrefereed fight, with the latter using brass 
knuckles, hitting below the belt, and inciting its own interested 
supporters to riot, the while spectators about the ring become 
so confused they can not tell one contestant from another. A 
lie which has $10,000,000 of invested cash behind it can make 
short shrift of the countering truth which has no cash at all. 
Big business, which rules modern society, can tell any lie it 
wishes and apparently will tell any lie that may be profitable. 
The instruments of propaganda — for saying anything at all, 
be it true or false — are so great and formidable today, and 
the stakes so tremendous, that the old nineteenth century lib- 
eral doctrine on the subject of intellectual liberty dates like the 
stage coach. A hundred years ago one might have said sensi- 
bly enough: ‘Let the liars and lunatics rave. They will not get 
far with sensible people who hear their nonsense contradicted.’ 
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But today the liars and lunatics rave into 40,000,000 radios, 
and the roar is so loud that we can seldom hear the voice of 
truth and reason even when it is permitted to speak. Here is a 
condition toward which no public power seriously bent on 
guarding intellectual liberty can remain indifferent. A lie is an 
intellectual straight-jacket. Every lie that a man believes is a 
fetter upon his mind, and there will not be much true intellec- 
tual liberty the while this unprecedented power for organized, 
wholesale mass-production lying remains uncaptured and un- 
controlled by an authority determined to make it serve truth 
and freedom. This means that the rightly reformed state will 
see a duty in protecting the sources of public information from 
contamination, and that it will fix certain conditions which must 
be complied with before any one is entitled to address his fel- 
low citizens publicly on matters of social consequence. There 
will be a right to voice opinion, yes, but that right will have to 
be earned by the discharge of duty; and if the right is abused 
it may be subject to revoke. Indeed it will be regarded as the 
franchise is now regarded, not as a right at all but as a privi- 
lege. This means that there will be rules of order and disci- 
pline in the great public world of information and communica- 
tion. We have learned a great deal since the cheerful days 
when John Stuart Mill could write that the time had gone by 
‘when any defense would be necessary of the “liberty of the 
press” as one of the securities against corrupt or tyrannical 
government.’ Nothing in the great Essay on Liberty dates 
more unmistakably than this, for today it has actually come to 
be a question of how the freedom of government can be main- 
tained against a monopolistic, lying, selfish, and debasing press. 
What is required, therefore, is a very different theory of intel- 
lectual liberty from the old liberal theory. The coming state 
will have to be on the side of truth and honesty; it will have to 
proceed against liars as it now (occasionally) proceeds against 
thieves.” (p. 579-81). In brief, Professor Hoffman is in- 
censed at the extension of liberty of the press to include liberty 
of propaganda. 

The answer to this type of indictment requires a complete 
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re-evaluation of the traditional concepts of “propaganda” and 
‘intellectual liberty.” 


III. 
Att GOVERNMENT, regardless of form, has nothing 


to support it but opinion. As Hume has observed, “As 
force is always on the side of the governed, the governors 
have nothing to support them but opinion.”” Or as Mr. Dafoe 
puts it: “It is therefore on opinion alone that government is 
founded and this maxim extends to the most despotic and most 
military government, as well as to the most free and popular.” 
Even in dictatorships — or I might say, especially in dicta- 
torships — opinion is recognized as a potent force, and defer- 
ence paid to its potency by the systematic attention given to 
propaganda. The difference between democracy and dictator- 
ship in this respect is that while in the former there is both 
theoretical and actual freedom of the press, the latter is based 
on opinion created and controlled through propaganda with a 
correlative denial of a voice to the opposition. It is obvious 
that propaganda flourishes best where there is no actual free- 
dom of opposition. It is the claim of critics like Professor 
Hoffman that monopolistic control of the media of communi- 
cation (including radio and press) is destroying whatever 
actual freedom of discussion exists. Better, say these critics, 
that an official censor be set up than that private economic 
interests control the thinking of the masses. The tragic part is 
that some of the critics are historians who should know better. 
In the United States special economic interests are most fre- 
quently cited as the cause of the corruption of the channels of 
communication. Sources are suppressed; interests are veiled; 
and methods of dissemination are nefarious. For several 
years the Federal Trade Commission has been conducting an 
investigation into what has been generally considered one of 
the most disreputable corners of the economic structure — the 
propaganda conducted by the public utility interests. Although 
the complete and final report is not yet available, some inter- 
esting facts have been disclosed. In the first place, the propa- 
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gandists succeeded in convincing themselves of the holiness of 
their cause. They believed themselves right; the only problem 
was to convince the other fellow. For instance, the report of 
the National Electric Light Association for 1922 stated: ““The 
one supreme danger that threatens the permanency and credit 
of our industry is the dissemination of false statements and 
erroneous information by misinformed or ambitious dema- 
gogues. To overcome popular misconception, prejudice and 
error, we must publish the truth and circulate it widely.”* 
Messrs. Lee and Bernays have put out countless brochures 
with similar sentiments. Surely no one would deny them the 
right to be heard. But neither do we desire them to control, 
monopolize, and corrupt all avenues of dissemination. The 
Federal Trade Commission report reveals that the utilities 
used the press, the church, women’s clubs, Boy Scouts, and the 
service clubs as methods of influencing public opinion. This is 
what Professor Bleyer fears, especially as the number of 
newspapers per circulation unit declines; and what Professor 
Hoffman fears as the remaining newspapers sprout into eco- 
nomic colossi. 

In this connection a paragraph in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission report is pertinent. In 1927 only one paper out of the 
600 in the state of Missouri, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, was 
actively opposed to the utilities interests. ‘‘We were success- 
ful,” writes J. B. Sheridan, director of the Missouri Commit- 
tee on Public Information, ‘in increasing the amount of adver- 
tising which had been done in the state. This has had a splen- 
did effect upon the editors. The result is that we stand very 
well with the editors, and the press of the state. I may say 
that the newspapers are 99 per cent with the privately owned 
utilities.”** This item is some basis at least for the statement 
that a large number of financially weak newspapers can be 
more easily corrupted through advertising revenues than a 
single financially-strong newspaper. 





*Exhibits, Part I, p. 100. Federal Trade Commission Report on Utility 
Propaganda. 


**Exhibits, Parts V and VI, p 236. 
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The greatest single agency for the direction of public opin- 
ion is the United States Government. With its innumerable 
bureaus, its gigantic printing plant (the largest in the United 
States), with its connections with the press, it can flood the 
country with propaganda at a moment’s notice. But fortu- 
nately, contrary to the policy of some of the utility propa- 
gandists, the methods used by the government are seldom 
veiled. The objectives may be as pernicious to large sections 
of the public, but the methods on the whole are more direct 
and above board. But as propaganda defined by its objectives, 
it is our outstanding illustration. 

In the new economic state, as envisioned by a group of presi- 
dential advisers, where the government is not only a policeman 
but also a straw boss and social service worker combined, the 
question of the control of the channels of information is par- 
ticularly perplexing. Even Walter Lippmann, in his “compen- 
sated collectivism’? as a panacea for a defunct capitalism, 
doesn’t know what to do about it. He is torn between his 
logically-deduced conviction that a strong government, inde- 
pendent of public opinion, is necessary to offset the machina- 
tions of private capitalism and his traditional heritage that the 
only safe government is one selected by and directed by a 
sound public opinion. He finds himself involved in the at- 
tempt to make the officers of government superior in intellect 
and insight to the man in the street. 


IV. 


HAT ARE the conclusions? Can and should propa- 
ganda be restricted by revising the traditional concept 
of freedom of the press? The makers of the Constitution 
deemed it unwise to use the device of legal restriction on a 
national scale to protect themselves and the people against 
propaganda or to curtail the activities of the propagandists. 
In their day the propagandists were as free as the air. 
Do changed conditions and changing concepts require a re- 
vision of the stand taken 150 years ago? Under our constitu- 
tional guaranties promotion alone, no matter how noxious the 
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objective, can never be legally outlawed. The judicial sagacity 
necessary to separate the true from the false, it was felt, is 
beyond human powers. 

Education was once advanced as a universal panacea. It 
has been tried but without the expected success. The people 
can be taught to read, but who is to teach the teachers how to 
teach discrimination? 

Shall, then, the constitutional guaranties be revised? Yes, 
runs one argument, because of the increasingly monopolistic 
character of the media of communication (including the 
press). Yes, says another argument, because even when not 
monopolistic the media are huge capitalistic enterprises inter- 
ested in maintaining the status quo and open only to capitalistic 
propaganda. Yes, runs another argument, because by no other 
method can a government which has the real economic inter- 
ests of its people at heart save the people from themselves. 

On the other side, No. The processes of democracy, al- 
though slow and cumbersome at times, are too much a part of 
our national vitality. No, because the price demanded — the 
relinquishment of at least theoretical freedom of expression — 
is much too high for a purely speculative benefit. No, because 
the only sound remedy is counter-propaganda. The wages of 
sin is still publicity. (Example: The authorities found them- 
selves unable to control the evil of big-wigs who sought clem- 
ency for gangsters or convicted criminals until the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch suggested complete publicity of all names.) 

A nation, as Walter Lippmann seems loath to admit, cannot 
lift itself by its bootstraps. To perfect the economic condition 
of the nation without a commensurate perfection of mental 
adjustment so as to assure intelligent and enthusiastic support 
is to invite disaster. 





PROPAGANDA IN GERMANY AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA — PRO- 
AND ANTI-NAZI 


By VERNON McKENZIE 


University of Washington 
HE GERMANS assert that within the Reich there is 


freedom of the press. When met with certain facts and 
arguments they usually resort to the tu quoque argument 
and assert that at any rate there is as much actual 
freedom of the press in Germany as in the United States. 
They contend that the control is merely of a different kind. 
They assert that the American daily newspaper is controlled by 
advertisers, large numbers of whom are Jews, and invariably 
instance the New York Times and Macy’s as examples, respec- 
tively, of a Jewish-controlled newspaper and a Jewish-con- 
trolling advertiser. Even in discussion with German journal- 
ists who have visited the United States it is difficult to get any 
farther in an argument of this kind. They say that there is a 
certain extent of control in Germany, but that it is a candid 
and informed control. 

A little more than two years ago, just before he became 
chancellor, I had an hour’s talk with Hitler in his Munich 
apartment. We discussed the suspension, for periods usually 
running from two to eighteen days, of approximately 400 
daily newspapers during the preceding twenty-one months, 
under Chancellors Briining, von Papen and von Schleicher. 
Hitler’s two chief papers, Der Angriff and Der Vélkischer 
Beobachter, had been suspended nearly a score of times each 
and Hitler naturally called this an infringement upon the free- 
dom of the press. Then I put this question to him: 

‘When you become chancellor — (I had been cautioned to 
say ‘when’ rather than ‘if’) — will you permit freedom of the 
press in Germany ?” 

‘‘Absolutely,” he replied. “There will be complete freedom 
of the press, except for enemies of the Fatherland.” 
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It is a matter of recent history how Hitler has construed this 
word “freedom.” Except for some of the leading Nazi pa- 
pers, dailies have lost circulation seriously. Gross circulation 
in Germany has dropped by 30 to 40 per cent at least, and 
between 600 and 1,000 daily newspapers have disappeared. 

All that remain today are propaganda organs, upon which 
Hitler, Goering, Gobbels and Rosenberg play discordant tunes. 

There are four governmental or pseudo-governmental de- 
partments in Germany dealing with foreign policy, propaganda 
and news. These four divisions are: 

1. The Foreign Office, in charge of Baron von Neurath, 
held over from previous administrations. The Baron is a com- 
petent and experienced diplomat, retained only because of his 
personal and professional prestige with foreign chancellories. 
His office is a Nazi diplomatic “front,” but his power and 
influence are very nearly negligible. 

2. The Ministry of Propaganda and Enlightenment, 
headed by Dr. Joseph Gébbels, organizing genius, fiery and 
persuasive orator, ignorant of foreign affairs, who makes a 
mess of most of the problems of external policy which he 
touches. It is this department which has been selected to keep 
in touch with foreign correspondents — palpably a mistake 
from the very outset, since it gives the journalists in Berlin the 
impression (which is quite accurate) that they are continually 
to be the recipients of propaganda, rather than news. 

3. Hitler’s personal press official, Dr. Ernst Franz Hanf- 
staengl, artist, pianist, Harvard graduate, who has a vast in- 
fluence over Hitler, and serves as liaison officer for a coterie of 
influential correspondents, chiefly Anglo-Saxon. 

4. The Department of Foreign Politics of the Nazi party, 
guided by Herr Alfred Rosenberg, who is also editor of the 
chief Nazi organ, the Vélkischer Beobachter, and is noted as 
the author of the suggestion that Germany would consider 
trading the Ukraine (belonging to Russia) to Poland, in re- 
turn for the Polish Corridor. 

If Hitler intends to stabilize his foreign outta and to 
avert the completion of the moral and economic encircling of 
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Germany, he must reorganize and amalgamate these offices. 
Constant friction between one and another is growing daily. 

One recent example: Dorothy Thompson, wife of Sinclair 
Lewis, and a well-known journalistic writer in her own right, 
was requested to leave Germany this summer. The “order” 
came from the German State police. The instigator of this 
virtual expulsion was Dr. Hanfstaengl, I am informed on the 
very highest authority. Miss Thompson’s offense was the 
writing of ‘numerous anti-German articles in the American 
press.” Since the publication of these articles, about twenty 
months ago, she had visited Germany several times, and when 
she arrived in Berlin this summer asked her friends to tell her 
how to get information which would show the favorable facts 
about the Nazi systein. 

A prominent cficial in Baron von Neurath’s office tried to 
get the order rescinded, but without success. He pointed out 
that if the officials responsible for the action had tried to select 
some one whose headline value would result abroad in greater 
opprobrium — and more columns of editorial censure of Hit- 
ler’s regime — it would have been difficult to achieve, unless 
they had expelled the American Ambassador himself! 

But the order stood, and Miss Thompson broadcast on an 
international hook-up two or three days later from Paris her 


personal reactions. She is to be complimented on expressing 
them so mildly. 


I WOULD like to say “ditto” to all that Miss Thompson 
has had to say about news-getting in Germany. During 
my stay in Germany I went to a leading official and said: 

“| have written articles critical of the present regime. I 
find difficulty in getting detailed information about some of 
your activities which are unquestionably constructive. During 
the next ten days you may make any appointments for me that 
you wish, which might aid me to get favorable facts.” 

Exactly two interviews were arranged. 

On July 25 Dollfuss was murdered. German newspapers 

for a day or so showed an uncanny intimacy with the details of 
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the Austrian putsch. Then Goébbels ordered complete (out- 
ward) editorial ignorance. Newspapers and officials, in meet- 
ing correspondents, said that the Nazis in Germany deplored 
the tragic events in Vienna; expressed absolute innocence of 
what was transpiring; and particularly pointed out that so- 
called Nazi murderers in Austria were in no way connected 
with Hitler’s Nazis. 

Now, note this: Holzweber and Planetta were the first to 
be executed for the murder of Dollfuss. They were killed by a 
prolonged and medieval strangling process, and their last 
words were: “We did it for the Fatherland. Heil Hitler!” 
What did the incredibly stupid Propaganda Office permit? 
German newspapers, even the Vélkischer Beobachter, played 
up on the front page the account of the last “Heil Hitlers” of 
the doomed men, when four days before every paper had de- 
clared there was no connection between German and Austrian 
Nazis in the planning of the Dollfuss murder. 

A leading American correspondent, who has spent years in 
Berlin and written for literally hundreds of newspapers, said 
to me last summer: “If the Germans only realized it, the 
‘straight news’ correspondents, not those who endeavor to 
comment on and interpret the news, are the most effective in 
showing up the Nazi regime. Nothing could be more dam- 
aging than to quote exactly what officials say, and report pre- 
cisely what happens, without color or comment.” 

Germany has become circled not only with a ring of defi- 
nitely unfriendly nations, which, economically, morally, or 
both, are isolating the Reich; but also it is ringed by definitely 
anti-Nazi revolutionary groups and camps, varying in their 
politics and virulence of antipathy. 

In Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, Copenhagen, several cities in 
Switzerland, Paris and London there are to be found frag- 
ments of the dozen parties represented in the Reichstag in 
1932. Of these party remnants the German Socialists are with- 
out doubt the strongest, although in underground activities 
within Germany probably the Communists are most active. 

Otto Strasser, brother of Gregor Strasser who was killed 
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during the June 30 “Bloody Saturday” purge, is the univer- 
sally admitted leader of the German Socialist party. In 1930 
Otto and Gregor Strasser broke with Hitler on the vital ques- 
tion: what is real socialism? Gregor remained within Ger- 
many after Hitler came into power, believing that he could 
best attain his desired ends in that way. Otto was forced to 
flee during 1932 to Prague. 

Dr. Otto Strasser’s revolutionary headquarters are situated 
in a modest suite not far from the busiest street in Prague. 
Within Germany there are hundreds of socialist revolutionary 
“cells” but, since all anti-Nazi parties within the Reich have 
been forbidden by law, active and open leadership of such 
parties, driven underground, must come from outside. There 
is a price of 20,000 marks (about $8,000) on Strasser’s head. 
Twice during the summer of 1934 there were attempts to 
assassinate him. 

Strasser began publication in May, 1934, of one of the most 
fiery revolutionary papers, Die Deutsche Revolution. I had 
an extended chat with him, and also with the chief of his secret 
service, one day last August. He told me that approximately 
$0,000 copies of his weekly paper were being printed at that 
time, and most of these carried or sent into Germany by secret 
agents. Nearly 100,000 copies a week of propaganda pam- 
phlets, just about the size for a small square envelope, were 
also being printed and smuggled into Germany. 

It is dificult to say to what extent there is an “under- 
ground”’ press in Germany today, attacking the Hitler regime. 
Many hundreds are known to be in concentration camps as a 
result of the part they have played in printing and distributing 
some of these pamphlets. There are no doubt scores of small 
hand presses, hidden in barns, attics and outhouses in many 
German communities. The situation seems to be somewhat 
analogous to that which existed in the case of the “under- 
ground” press in Belgium during the war. 

Communists are most energetic in circulating their propa- 
ganda material. I have seen several records of arrests and 
alleged ill treatment of Communist operators of these secret 
presses, and distributors of pamphlets. 
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Although there has not been as yet a great deal of inter- 
ference with the activities of foreign correspondents in Ger- 
many, still a dozen or more Anglo-Saxon correspondents have 
been notified that the Hitler government cannot continue to 
“be responsible for their safety.” I had an interesting experi- 
ence which led me to the belief my stay in Germany could not 
be greatly prolonged. In a news dispatch which I wrote after 
visiting Otto Strasser I began with these sentences: 

‘Adolf Hitler, Hermann Goering and Joseph Gébbels will 
be tried by an International Court of Justice, for murder and 
treason, if and when the ‘second revolution’ is accomplished, 
and German Socialists take over the reins of government at 
Berlin. This and other startling statements were made to me 
by Otto Strasser, exiled leader of the Socialist wing of the 
Nazi party, during an interview in Prague.” 

When this article — and another giving the statistics of the 
secret German air force and location of some of their under- 
ground hangars — appeared in American and British news- 
papers, and got back to Berlin, I found official news sources, 
particularly in Dr. Gébbels’ department, either closed to me, 
or exceedingly frigid. I was informed that the Strasser inter- 
view was considered a definitely ‘‘unfriendly act.” 





THE NEWS WAR IN THE AIR 


By Hersert Moore 


President, Transradio Press Service, Inc. 


T HAS OFTEN been said that the next war will be fought 

in the air. But a battle is in progress in the air at this very 

moment — the battle between press and radio to determine 
which shall be first to give important news to the public. 

The struggle is not, as a bias in the reported facts might 
lead an observer to believe, a question of property right in 
news, nor of fitness of radio to disseminate news. The issue is 
that of freedom of the press of the air. This is the point of 
contention between the nation’s 600 radio stations on the one 
hand and 2,000 daily newspapers on the other. They are at 
grips over a simple right which the march of scientific prog- 
ress has brought to the front by developing a superior instru- 
mentality for the dissemination of “‘flash’”’ news. 

Why have not the American people been roused by the 
battle? The answer is easy. The newspapers have hoped to 
lull the public into careless indifference by refusing to admit 
the gravity of the issue, and the broadcasters have preferred 
to win without taking the issue directly to the people. Their 
policy has been to put fresh news on the air and keep it there, 
thus challenging the newspapers to try to prevent them from 
giving first-hand news. 

For nearly a year radio stations waged this war good- 
naturedly with strictly defensive tactics. But in the last month 
(December, 1934) a significant change in style of attack has 
been made by the press. The publishers have left their own 
powerful field to attack radio on its own ground. They had 
previously effected an alliance with certain national chains, and 
out of that alliance had grown the Press-Radio Bureau. This 
newspaper venture has attempted to give authentic and un- 
biased news as a by-product. 

Moreover, vilification has been directed against independ- 
ent radio news gathering services. Great names have been 
brought before the microphone to speak generally but dispar- 
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agingly of the honest and careful work of such agencies, and 
to use highest terms for the work of the Press-Radio Bureau. 
At the same time, many radio stations have found ready at 
hand a weapon in the form of an independent newsgathering 
service, and preparations are being made to use this as a means 
to an early truce on honorable terms. The conflict is reaching 
a decisive phase, and the fate of radio distribution of news 
hangs in the balance. 

The broadcasting of news is not competitive with news- 
papers. This is a controversial statement, but no facts exist to 
refute it. No one has submitted proof that the broadcast of 
news hurts newspaper circulation. Fair-minded publishers, 
speaking off the record, admit it, and some even say that the 
broadcast of news stimulates circulation. 

Nevertheless, many publishers fear that radio stations may 
supplant them if fresh news is broadcast. They fear the devel- 
opment of powerful newspapers of the air, so attractive and 
so extensive in circulation that advertisers will turn to them. 
They fear that radio will win complete dominance of news 
dissemination through the revolutionizing medium of facsimile, 
which is just around the corner, and of television, the miracle 
of the day after tomorrow. . . . These apprehensive pub- 
lishers can see the sequence of monthlies and weeklies; they 
prophesy that dailies will be pushed back by half-hourly and 
hourly radio newspapers. 

Such fears are more imaginary than actual. We have had 
the airplane for quite a long time, and the damage to railroads 
has been slight. We shall have daily newspapers as long as 
civilization endures, no matter what brilliant feats radio per- 
forms with flash news. We must look further to find the cause 
of the hostile attitude. 

The sale of space by newspapers and the sale of time by 
radio stations are highly competitive. The publishers are 
fighting to hold their advertising dominance, in the belief that 
radio affects their value as advertising mediums. Consequently 
the radio audience has been deprived of benefits made possible 
by advanced radio technique. Were it not for acute newsmen 
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and a few foresighted backers, the people would have been 
deprived of live news as a result of this fight for advertising 
funds. Fortunately, the publishers have not monopolized the 
field; radio has gone forward, stronger and more intrenched 
with the public than ever before, because of the service it is 
performing in broadcasting ‘‘news while it’s news.”’ 

Though a victory for radio is in sight, there is still much to 
be done before relations can be stabilized. Before going into 
this, however, I want to trace the stormy relationships of radio 
and the press, so that the development of Transradio Press 
Service will appear in clear perspective. 


CCORDING to Senator Dill, radio had its birth fifteen 

years ago through broadcasting news before it appeared 
in print. That was on the famous election night when returns 
were flashed from KDKA. For more than ten years, radio 
and the press got along famously. Newspapers gave thou- 
sands of columns to publicity and program listings. Radio 
was hardly more than a plaything; advertisers thought it a toy, 
and spent little in experimental advertising. Local newspapers 
turnished news to local radio stations, and networks obtained 
news from the newsgathering associations. 

But 1930 marked the beginning of a new era. Publishers 
began to turn against local stations. For three years publish- 
ers saw newspaper advertising revenue decline sharply while 
radio advertising revenue spurted ahead. Some papers ceased 
to print program listings, but restored them when there was a 
public outcry. 

Newscasting did not stop because the public would not let it. 
The Associated Press, pushed by member newspapers, found 
it necessary to cut radio chains off its customer list. Next it 
moved to prevent stations from picking up its news, and in 
South Dakota obtained an injunction which forbade radio sta- 
tions to read fresh newspaper reports. Very recently a Seattle 
court handed down a decision which held that the Associated 
Press had no property rights in news after publication. 

The South Dakota decision did not halt the ever-increasing 
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demand for news by radio, however, and rank-and-file stations 
began to make connections which would supply them with 
news. Some created their own news staffs; some went to the 
United Press, and others bought news from the Hearst organi- 
zation. Unhappily, this could not continue along. The same 
forces that compelled the Associated Press to withdraw from 
the radio field likewise caused the United Press to withdraw. 

The ardent and incessant demand for radio news continued. 
The radio industry decided to show a bit of fight. The Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System organized its own newsgathering 
set-up, the Columbia News Service. Under the direction of 
Paul White, a veteran newsman and a former member of the 
United Press, this organization established bureaus in key 
cities here and abroad and contracted for foreign news from a 
British agency. As one of the editors of that ill-fated organi- 
zation, I might tell you about the dramatic success we had, and 
of the ignoble surrender last winter, but I shall merely set 
forth the facts without recrimination. 

The Columbia News Service succeeded in its purpose — so 
well, in fact, that publishers began to resent its existence. This 
resentment was expressed in many ways. The radio networks 
felt the pressure as the journals laid down a barrage of com- 
ment and innuendo. An accord was reached, the terms of 
which were no compliment to those who felt that radio should 
be free to publish and to broadcast without restrictions im- 
posed by newspapers. The position of the printed journal was 
strengthened by the rift in the ranks of the radio networks, 
caused by the fact that the National Broadcasting Company 
had no newsgathering service. Columbia agreed to disband its 
organization and accept the standard of propriety set by the 
newspapers. For those of us who had worked hard to achieve 
success, this was a bitter result, but by no means a permanent 
disaster. 

Specifically, the four press associations and the two radio 
networks agreed to a ten-point program, but soon found it un- 
workable and discarded it. They then worked out what is now 
known as the Press-Radio program, which decreed that: 
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Radio networks are to stay out of the newsgathering business. 
Radio networks are to broadcast only news furnished to them by 
the Press-Radio Bureau. 


News sent by the Press-Radio Bureau is to be held back until it 
has been published. 


Such news is to be broadcast twice daily in two five-minute periods. 
Between the regular broadcasts of routine news, flashes of great 


importance may be furnished to the stations in the language of 
the newspapers. 


No news is to be sponsored (i. e., sold to advertisers). 
All newscasts are to mention cnnathing about “public service” and 
urge listeners to read the local newspaper for full details. 


A clause which restricted the scope of any one news item to 
thirty words was dropped because it was found to be im- 
practical. 

Immediately after the agreement, the daytime service of the 
Columbia System was discontinued, but a skeleton force was 
retained to carry on the regular nightly newscast. This was to 
be discontinued when the agreement went into effect, which was 
to be about March 1, 1933. 

Before the date set, however, certain station operators, not 
connected with the networks and therefore not bound by the 
agreement, took steps to build their own news service. The 
networks owned but twenty-eight of the stations, and were 
associated with but 150 of the 600 in the country. The inde- 
pendents were far too numerous and too powerful to make any 
agreement such as the Press-Radio contract effective. 

I had decided, because of this fact, to attempt to hold to- 
gether as many of the Columbia News Service men as possible, 
and to build a new and militast organization. Several key 
newsmen were also convinced of the value of this venture; 
others, embittered by the failure of the Columbia system, went 
into other fields. But the more valiant survivors of the organ- 
ization passed up better paying jobs for this attempt. 

Early in February, a group of broadcasters approached me 
and outlined a plan for a coéperative radio news organization. 
From the start, I did not believe that a codperative venture 
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could succeed, but this plan offered us an opportunity to get 
the needed financing. So I took over the job of organizing 
coverage east of the Mississippi and throughout Europe, Asia, 
and South America; midwestern coverage was organized from 
Chicago; Los Angeles set up the Pacific Coast newsgathering 
forces. We were ready to function a week before the Press- 
Radio agreement went into effect on March 1. That week was 
spent tightening up the structure, working out broadcast dead- 
lines, and drilling the main news centers in the dual function of 
gathering news in their region and distributing it to stations in 
their territory. 

At 11 o'clock on the night of February 28, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System sent out its last broadcast of “news while 
it’s news.” Through that night, I worked preparing for the 
first distribution of independent radio news to about 20 sta- 
tions strung out from Boston to Los Angeles. That night I 
had no assistant; but at daybreak a brave woman from Missis- 
sippi signed on as secretary and went to work. 

By breakfast time the news dispatches were rolling in. 
London and Paris clicked nicely. Washington, Atlanta and 
New Orleans contributed a high brand of bulletin news. Chi- 
cago and St. Paul broke through in great style, and, when we 
opened up the printers on a nation-wide circuit, we had a top- 
notch report which stood comparison with the first editions of 
the afternoon papers appearing three hours later. 

The bulletins of Press-Radio came out in two five-minute 
broadcasts, but by nightfall we had established the pace. We 
proved our capacity on flash news several days later when 
Dillinger escaped from Crown Point jail. We were first on the 
air with that dramatic story. We convinced the independent 
broadcasters we could combine speed with authenticity. 

But the codperative organization soon ran into trouble from 
within. Western broadcasters dominated the structure, and 
Eastern stations protested against too much Western and Mid- 
western news. In less than two weeks one network pulled out. 
Other important stations began to encounter continuous minor 
difficulties in coédperative functioning. The rivalry which had 
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been sunk for the sake of obtaining the news began to crop up 
again. It was obvious to me from the start that the coédper- 
ative set-up would crack to pieces, so I had already prepared 
to take over the entire system. From three different persons, 
one a publisher, I obtained ample financial backing. Each of 
these three came forward with $50,000, enough to carry us 
for at least nine months without revenue from any business 
at all. 

On the night of March 21, a Los Angeles station withdrew 
and called upon another organization to supply the news. On 
that night, I took over the entire set-up and before a week had 
passed had negotiated long-term contracts with radio stations, 
including most of those which had started in the codperative 
venture. These contracts assured us an income of $100,000 a 
year, or enough to meet our operating costs for at least six 
months, disregarding the outlay of $150,000 from the three 
backers. 

We lost no time in expanding the structure here and abroad. 
I chose the title ““Transradio Press Service’? and had the con- 
cern incorporated in the State of New York, capitalized at 
$50,000. We opened new bureaus, appointed correspondents 
in the hinterland and pushed ahead on all fronts. Slowly but 
surely we won back practically all of the major independent 
stations which had been purchasing news from various smaller 
services. 

Most of us worked 16 hours a day at less than half our 
usual salaries, because we were determined to operate within 
our revenue. At first we had to produce only about 10,000 
words of spot news a day. We were not long in the red — in 
fact, only about three weeks. Soon we had a dozen new sta- 
tions signed on and the need for more daily volume arose. 

Before midsummer, we were producing a daily volume of 
30,000 words of fully authenticated, genuinely world-wide 
flash and bulletin news. In spite of the usual sharp recession 
in radio revenue after March, we kept a steady budgetary bal- 
ance, with the $150,000 intact, piling up interest. That was a 
feat no less spectacular than the feat we performed in beating 
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the press associations on outstanding spot news breaks during 
the first six months of operation. Our $250,000 organization 
was pitted against the $25,000,000 machine of the American 
publishers, and we achieved a success beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Fresh news is on the air, irrevocably and undeniably. 


ie IS NOT my intention to detail strange tactics employed 

by older associations. It is enough to say that no attempt 
has been successful to mislead our men or exclude them from 
any source of news. We are fighting for the freedom of the 
press of the air, and in that ideal we have found the strength 
to carry on. All of our men are seasoned press association men 
who know how to use the tools of the trade, and who have 
won through when lesser men might have been pushed aside. 

Toward the end of the summer, after a big increase in busi- 
ness, we organized another company, the Radio News Associ- 
ation, as a subsidiary of Transradio. Its function was to de- 
velop and perfect delivery of flash news by short-wave teleg- 
raphy on a multiple frequency transmission. This service was 
necessary for the remote and not-too-wealthy stations which 
could not pay tolls on Transradio news as delivered by high- 
speed printers. Nearly 100 stations are subscribing to this 
very complete and economical service. Rates vary between 
$500 and $5 a week for this service, depending upon the 
rating of the station. 

In ten months Transradio has allied itself with more than 
150 stations reaching nearly fifty million potential listeners. 
It maintains fully-staffed bureaus in the principal cities of the 
United States, has staff correspondents in all key cities and 
special correspondents in more than 700 other cities and towns. 
Abroad it has its own American-born or American-trained cor- 
respondents in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Geneva, Mos- 
cow, Shanghai, Tokyo, Mexico City, Havana, Buenos Aires, 
Honolulu, Rio de Janeiro, Montreal and Toronto. Supple- 
mentary foreign news, mostly secondary spot and feature ma- 
terial, is purchased from leading foreign press associations. 

This structure is geared for speed and for human interest 
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news coverage. It has demonstrated its ability to keep neck- 
and-neck with the Associated Press and the United Press on 
bannerline news, no matter where it breaks. It often beats one 
or the other, and sometimes both, on flash news such as the 
killing of Dillinger, the crash of the stratosphere balloon in 
Nebraska and the release of Mrs. Barry Stoll by kidnapers. 
Transradio was first on the air with flash news of all twelve of 
the events selected recently by the Associated Press as the 
twelve biggest stories of 1934. 

This feat could be accomplished only by a bona fide press 
association. Transradio is not a fly-by-night organization, nor 
is it in any sense of the word a part of the radio industry. It 
is a press association organized to gather news exclusively for 
radio, and it observes the same high standards of honesty and 
objectivity in its news as do the older associations. It has no 
connection with any public utility or political faction. 

From the very first day, we have respected property rights 
in news. No matter what the federal court at Seattle ruled 
recently in dismissing the Associated Press suit against a radio 
station in Bellingham, Washington, we believe that newspapers 
are morally entitled to their news for at least 24 hours after 
publication, and under no circumstances will Transradio pirate 
such news. Every news story which T'ransradio delivers to its 
clients is an authenticated news item, gathered or confirmed by 
its own correspondents. 

We have no feud with the press associations, and are not in 
competition with them. Ours is an entirely different function. 
We gather news for radio which is in many respects different 
from newspaper news. We present our news for the ear. The 
press associations gather a vast daily news product of com- 
plete information, written for the eye and arranged in a very 
unnatural form to facilitate quick reading. In the past, some 
of the press associations have furnished news to broadcasters, 
but we know that radio news cannot ape newspaper style. 
Perhaps this discovery of the true difference between the 
spoken and printed news item will be the basis for a lasting 
peace between radio and the press. 
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Personally, I have always felt that the newspapers were 
acting reasonably when they refused to let press associations 
serve radio stations. The same news story delivered simulta- 
neously to a newspaper and a radio station is certainly not a 
fair break for the publisher. Identically-worded dispatches 
published -in a newspaper several hours after having been read 
over the air do seem stale, and the newspapers have a right to 
complain. But radio news is not very similar to newspaper 
news; it is more concise, more dramatic, more colloquial. In 
its true and proper form, radio news augments printed news, 
and there is no reason why the two cannot exist peaceably side 
by side. 

Transradio offers a permanent solution of the radio-press 
fight. We are not suing for peace; this is a good fight, and 
under the pressure of combat we are able to develop our 
structure much more rapidly. We are amply backed, have 
considerable cash reserves, are making a modest profit, and 
mean to keep hammering away with all our might. 

We are going to do this job so well and so honestly that the 
people will know whether or not their newspapers are serving 
them with the whole truth and both sides of every vital ques- 
tion. Furthermore, just as we are fighting for freedom ot 
radio news from domination by the publishing interests, we 
will also fight for freedom from any unwarranted form of 
governmental interference. We will furnish radio with a com- 
plete and impartial news service and thereby remove the ficti- 
tious danger of nationalization, for no administration in this 
country would ever attempt to nationalize news, whether it be 
printed or broadcast. 

We have a vital function to fulfill. The people of this coun- 
try are with us, unreservedly. We shall see to it that they 
receive the news while it is still news. 








THE GUILD VIEWPOINT 


By R. S. GrLFILLAN* 
The Minneapolis Tribune 


5 tw AMERICAN Newspaper Guild is grateful to the 

American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism for the active interest they are showing in its 
problems and strongly desires a close working relationship be- 
tween the two groups. A practical codperation between the 
Guild and the associations would be mutually beneficial. 

It is, therefore, with appreciation of this interest and with 
the hope for a close alignment of our groups that I set forth 
here, in behalf of the Guild, various opinions, facts and sug- 
gestions that may aid in charting a course for future action. 
We want the teachers’ help in establishing a new American 
journalistic era in which a just economic standard and whole- 
some prestige, generally lacking under present newspaper polli- 
cies, will prevail. 

The Guild is here to stay. It has been likened to a fire- 
spitting dragon by one of its morbidly-profound antagonists 
who already has dissected its remains, only to find a ghost 
which haunts him every week in the columns of his trade paper. 

The American Newspaper Guild was born just a little over 
a year ago after several local Guilds had been formed in the 
East and Middle West. A small group of newspaper workers 
representing these few local Guilds met in Washington, D. C., 
and formed the national organization December 15, 1933. 

Up to that time the Guilds were, for the most part, cordially 
received by publishers. With the Washington meeting con- 
cluded, the movement spread with spontaneity throughout the 
country, newspaper men and women flying into the fold of an 
organization of which most of them had not dared to dream. 

With this impressive massing of their editorial employes, 





*Mr. Gilfillan is vice-president of the Ninth Region, American Newspaper 
Guild, and chairman of the Guild’s committee on codperation with schools and 
departments of journalism. 
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many publishers began to entertain hopes the Guild would not 
succeed. Others, however, directly or indirectly encouraged 
the Guild. Managing editors generally were and are sympa- 
thetic. 

But then the influence of the Guild began to be asserted in a 
realm hitherto sacred to the publisher. In February, in the 
face of the Guild’s protests, Ralph Pulitzer withdrew as dep- 
uty NRA code administrator. Publishers, apparently sensing 
the growing strength of the union of their writers and editors, 
began to show their opposition. First contacts of the Guild 
with publishers demonstrated that the latter had decided not 
to coéperate in friendly fashion, but to use the same evasive 
tactics employed in dealings with the mechanical unions. Then 
appeared overt acts on the part of certain publishers. Men 
were discharged for Guild activity. But— and here is the 
important thing — instead of being cowed by these foul blows 
as the publishers had hoped, the Guild solidified. 

The convention of the Guild in June showed a united front 
and a grim determination to see the thing through to complete 
victory. The half-year since the convention has been one of 
great satisfaction to those who had the privilege of helping 
with the founding of the local and national Guilds. The move- 
ment has crystallized. Newspapermen, notorious for their 
lack of organization spirit in the past, are demonstrating 
everywhere that the stake is worth the effort and that they can 
and will stay together and strive for an objective as worthy as 
any that ever engaged the attentions of either publisher or 
working journalist. 

From a mere germ of an idea, the Guild has swept in a year 
to the largest organization of its kind in the world and has, in 
the meantime, preserved an absolute independence and integ- 
rity. There is hardly a Guild functioning under proper leader- 
ship that has not shown some gain already in salary increases, 
better working conditions and vocational self improvement. 

I wish to correct any impression that all publishers are alike 
in opposing the organization of their editorial employes. We 
choose to believe that the big bulk of publishers eventually will 
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arrive at sympathetic understanding with the problems of their 
employe groups. The Guild already has shown, in its negotia- 
tions with publishers, that its objectives are reasonable and 
practical; and it has also shown, in a few cases, that its friend- 
ship is more valuable than the lack of it. 


N THIS connection, there is one point apparently over- 
looked by publishers in haste to assert rights as employers. 
The point is that, while employment on a newspaper is neces- 
sary to the journalist in the practice of his vocation, the news- 
paper art, or profession, is his to cherish and protect. The 
publisher has no personal ownership of the calling and, since 
he operates a public service in the publication and circulation 
of a newspaper to the reading public, he must recognize the 
right of writers and editors to establish and maintain their own 
standards. 

Recognition of the rights of newspaper men and women to 
build up a group consciousness of their high responsibilities to 
society will do more to create and protect a true freedom of 
the press than all the editorials and radio and platform 
speeches wasted in the recent past on a disillusioned newspaper 
reading public. 

The American Newspaper Guild was not formed to bull- 
doze the publisher out of his rights, privileges and profits in a 
class conscious struggle, as has been charged; it was formed to 
assert the rights of a vocational group and to obtain an equi- 
table recognition for the newspaper editorial department 
worker both in remuneration for service rendered and in the 
exercise of his natural privilege to raise the level of his work- 
ing standard to a higher degree than that attainable without 
concerted action. 

That the Guild has had to fight as any other group of em- 
ployes is not unexpected; but it is a sad commentary on the 
sincerity of publishers’ avowed ambition to improve the status 
of the press. The unwarranted bitter abuse showered on the 
American Newspaper Guild and, especially, on its national 
officers because they have dared to defy the steamroller tactics 
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of employe-hating owners of certain notorious newspaper 
sweatshops already has left a stain shameful to the fair-minded 
publisher. 

There has been much petty surmising over whether the 
Guild was a labor union or a professional group. I don’t 
think there are many members of the American Newspaper 
Guild who believe it is either of these. I can only say that the 
Guild is a guild and, if its negotiations with publishers take on 
the appearance of trade unionism, it is still a guild. If it seeks 
to set up and maintain a professional standard, it is yet a guild 
and that alone. Neither of these designations frightens nor 
disturbs us. We all know we labor for a living; we also know 
we have at least a quasi-professional status. The left handed 
attempt to classify us is just humbuggery. 

I have attempted in the foregoing to answer questions I 
know are in teachers’ minds — questions that can only be an- 
swered by one who is close to the Guild and who can speak 
for the Guild. I appreciate the fact that many teachers have 
read a great deal of deliberate misinterpretation of the Guild 
in a trade paper controlled by a small clique of hostile pub- 
lishers. 

As I have said, the American Guild hopes for a close align- 
ment with teachers’ organizations for mutual benefit. The 
Guild, at its convention in St. Paul last June, was not entirely 
prepared to work out with the A. A. S. D. J. committee a com- 
plete basis for future codperation. It felt that no action 
should be taken to put either organization on final record for a 
year. But the national organization did authorize the Guild’s 
participation jointly with the journalism teachers’ associations 
in the formulation of a definite setup to be submitted to the 
delegates at the 1935 convention. 

As chairman of the Guild committee I have met with Pro- 
fessor Casey several times and we have exchanged our views 
as to lines the codperation between the two organizations might 
take. Before I outline the rough draft of our suggestions I 
should like to point out some of the Guild views considered in 
discussing and outlining this program. 
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In the first place, although some schools of journalism have 
been the butts of sneers in newspaper circles, the sensible work- 
ing newspaper man and woman are quick to admit that the 
leading educational institutions are sending creditable young 
men and women into editorial departments. 

More and more, it seems to me, the complex requirements 
of modern journalism need the university- and college-prepared 
editorial department worker. For newspapermen to assert 
themselves otherwise would be as foolish as for teachers to 
scoff at normal schools or for lawyers, doctors, dentists and 
engineers to scorn professional and engineering schools. 

In the report of the joint committee, a full explanation of 
the courses and methods of training required at present by the 
A. A. S. D. J. should be made, to open avenues for suggestions 
by the Guild for possible changes or additions. It is my 
understanding that those obviously unfitted for the practice of 
journalism are now discouraged from pursuing their courses 
before it is too late. From the Guild viewpoint that is a fine 
idea. 





pg eer ares people’s chief bugaboo about schools of 
journalism is the fear they will flood editorial rooms with 
youngsters willing to work for little or nothing, thus crowding 
out older and experienced men and women dependent on their 
jobs, or at least holding the salaries of these experienced peo- 
ple to a low level. I believe this objection will fade when 
accurate figures showing the number graduated from schools 
and the proportion thereof who land in editorial departments 
annually are made known. I have heard these figures and my 
recollection is that the number nationally is very small. 

Also, we know that the A. A.S. D. J. wish to arrive at a plan 
of coéperation with the American Newspaper Guild is based 
on a desire to contribute support to a movement for higher 
remuneration for the beginner as well as for the experienced 
newspaper man and woman. There should be a higher scale 
of pay for the beginner who has spent several years preparing 
for his vocation. But there should be an immediate effort to 
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put an end to gratuitous employment of young graduates on 
newspapers when and where it endangers the welfare of men 
and women earning a livelihood. 

The Guild also believes that it is necessary that, even with a 
fine university education, a graduate must yet go through a 
seasoning under the tutelage of his experienced associates. 

I think it is entirely fitting, in view of the exceptionally high 
standards of the various universities and colleges included in 
the American Society of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism, that the Guild should give special recognition to the grad- 
uates of those schools. 

It is with these several things in mind, together with the 
angles peculiar to the teaching end of the business, that Pro- 
fessor Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the A. A. S. D. J. com- 
mittee on codperation with the Guild, and I have worked out 
this program of suggested coéperation: 


(Because titles descriptive of classifications of membership in the 
Guild differ among various local guilds it was thought best by the 
chairmen of the two codperating committees to use the following 
nomenclature: 1. senior journalist —a member of recognized profes- 
sional standing and experience; 2. junior journalist — a beginning jour- 
nalist undergoing preparation for full senior professional membership. ) 

1. In the employment of junior Guild members, preferences shall be 
given to graduates of the thirty-one schools holding membership in the 
A. A. §. D. J. and their term of service as junior members of the 
Guild shall be less than that of any other classification. Such graduates 
to obtain this preferential status must have the written approval of the 
dean or director of the school or department from which they have been 
graduated, as having completed the necessary academic preparation for 
daily newspaper work. 

2. That after one year of satisfactory experience in the news de- 
partment of a daily or weekly newspaper, these approved graduates of 
the thirty-one recognized schools and departments of journalism shall be 
eligible for senior rating in the American Newspaper Guild classification, 
provided they are certified to this status by the training committee of the 
local guild. In exceptional cases, after three months a member in this 
class may apply for senior rating to the guild training committee. 

3. Graduates of colleges and universities of recognized standing who 
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have not completed a course of study equivalent to that required for 
membership in the A. A. §. D. J. shall be given employment preference 
second to that of those graduates named in section 1 of this agreement. 

4. That after two years of satisfactory experience in the news de- 
partment of a daily or weekly newspaper, the graduates of colleges and 
universities of recognized standing who have not completed a course of 
study equivalent to that required for membership in the A. A. S. D. J. 
shall be eligible for senior membership, provided they are certified to 
this status by the training committee of the local guild. In exceptional 
cases, after fifteen months, members in this class may apply for senior 
rating to the guild training committee. 

5. In the employment of junior journalists all other classes of appli- 
cants shall be given third preference. 

6. Junior journalists of the status mentioned under point 5 shall not 
achieve senior standing until they have completed not fewer than three 
years of full-time work in the news department of a daily or weekly 
newspaper and then not until they are certified to senior status by the 
training committee of the local guild. 

7. In no case shall anyone be eligible for senior rating before he or 
she has reached the age of 21. 

8. During the period when the junior member is serving his ap- 
prenticeship, a training committee appointed by the local guild shall 
make an effort to acquaint the junior member with as many branches of 
editorial work as possible. The exact amount and type of training in 
each instance will depend somewhat upon the local conditions. 

9. Local guilds shall coéperate with the schools of journalism in 
their area or region as part of the effort to improve the educational 
qualifications of intending newspaper men and women and in the junior 
and post-junior training of journalists. The recognized agency for the 
training of such intending practitioners is in the school of journalism of 
recognized standing. The training period in the newspaper office shall 
be regarded as a means of acquainting the junior member with the 
stereotype of news and editorial task on the particular newspaper he is 
serving. 





PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1934 


The annual convention of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism was called to order in executive session by 
President C. E. Rogers (Kansas State) at 9:30 a. m., Thursday, 
December 27, 1934, in the Tropical Room of the Medinah Club, 
Chicago. Upon roll call it was determined that the following eighteen 
institutions were represented: University of Georgia (John E. Drewry), 
University of Illinois (Lawrence W. Murphy, R. R. Barlow, C. L. 
Allen), University of Iowa (F. L. Mott), Kansas State College (C. E. 
Rogers, E. T. Keith), University of Kentucky (Victor R. Portmann, 
Miss Marguerite McLaughlin), Louisiana Ste: University (M. G. 
Osborn, Marcus M. Wilkerson), Marquette University (J. L. O’Sulli- 
van, Maynard W. Brown), University of Minnesota (Ralph D. 
Casey, Kenneth E. Olson, Thomas F. Barnhart, Edwin H. Ford, 
Mitchell V. Charnley), University of Missouri (Frank L. Martin, 
T. C. Morelock, J. Edward Gerald), University of Nebraska (Gayle 
C. Walker, R. P. Crawford), Northwestern University (H. F. Har- 
rington), Ohio State University (James E. Pollard, Norval Neil 
Luxon), University of Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert, A. Clarence Smith), 
University of Southern California (Roy L. French), Stanford Univer- 
sity (Buford O. Brown), Syracuse University (M. Lyle Spencer), 
Washington and Lee University (O. W. Riegel), University of Wis- 
consin (Willard G. Bleyer, Grant M. Hyde, W. A. Sumner, Miss 
Helen M. Patterson, Ralph O. Nafziger). 

The proxy of Montana was held by Minnesota. Institutions not 
represented at the opening of the session were Boston, Colorado, Colum- 
bia, Indiana, Iowa State, Kansas, Michigan, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
State, Rutgers, Texas, and Washington. Later representatives of the 
following institutions arrived: Iowa State College (Blair Converse, 
R. W. Beckman, K. R. Marvin), University of Kansas (Alfred M. 
Lee), Pennsylvania State College (Franklin Banner), University of 
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Washington (Vernon McKenzie). Of the thirty-one members of the 
association, twenty-three were represented in person or by proxy. 

President Rogers announced the appointment of Mitchell V. Charnley 
(Minnesota) as convention secretary. Announcement was made of the 
invitation of the American Political Science Association, in session at 
the Palmer House, to attend any of its roundtables, and of arrange- 
ments with the American Economics Association whereby members were 
enabled to obtain reduced railroad rates by means of the convention 
certificate plan. 


The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was presented by Herbert 
(Oklahoma), as follows: 


The report of the secretary, by constitutional provision, falls under three heads: 
(1) the work of the association; (2) the meetings and action of the executive 
committee; (3) the receipts and expenditures during the year. This report is 
arranged under the three headings. 

1. The work of the association is conducted by its general officers, six especi- 
ally constituted authorities, and certain committees. The six agencies are (1) the 
committee and the editorial board having charge of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; 
(2) the Council on Education for Journalism, which, with other responsibilities, 
is charged with looking into the qualifications of institutions seeking admission 
to the association; (3) the Council on Research in Journalism, which encourages 
and correlates the investigative activities of teachers of journalism; (4) the 
committee on cooperation with newspapers, which jointly with similar com- 
mittees from other organizations seeks to discover a common ground for the 
development of journalistic education; (5) the placement interchange bureau, 
organized to guide the interinstitutional exchange of teachers and assistants; and 
(6) the lecture bureau, designed to facilitate the booking of lectures in the 
schools and departments of journalism. All these agencies report directly to the 
association. 

One of the early acts of President Rogers was the appointment of a special 
committee on coéperation with the American Newspaper Guild, as follows: 
Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), chairman, C. W. Ackerman (Columbia), Eric W. 
Allen (Oregon), Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado), 
John EF. Drewry (Georgia), Frank L. Martin (Missouri), F. L. Mott (Iowa), 
M. G. Osborn (Louisiana), and Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska). The work of 
this committee to date will be described in a report to be given on Friday, 
December 28. 

After the resignation in April of Eric W. Allen as chairman of the Council on 
Research in Journalism, President Rogers appointed Ralph D. Casey as chairman. 
Dean Allen continues to serve as a member of the council. Other appointments 
made by the president were as follows: Gayle C. Walker as director of the 
lecture bureau, succeeding William L. Mapel (Washington and Lee); H. H. 
Herbert (Oklahoma) as director of the placement interchange bureau, succeeding 
Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania State) ; Kenneth E. Olson (Minnesota) as chair- 
man of the special committee on constitution and by-laws, succeeding William 
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L. Mapel; F. L. Mott as representative of the association on a board of editors 
to prepare a series of articles on the schools for Editor and Publisher; Herbert 
Brucker (Columbia) to represent the association at a meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington, D. C., in April, 1934; M. Lyle 
Spencer (Syracuse) as the third member of the joint committee of the two asso- 
ciations in charge of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, succeeding the late Everett 
W. Smith (Stanford). 

Early in the summer of 1934, at the informal suggestion of members of the 
association who felt that it was a mistake to attempt to hold the annual con- 
vention at a place not centrally situated, President Rogers conducted a referen- 
dum by mail as to preferences for a meeting place. When it became apparent 
from the vote that Chicago was the overwhelming choice of the membership, 
the executive committee of the association, in conjunction with the executive 
committee of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, voted to hold 
the present convention in Chicago. 

In the death of Dr. Allen Sinclair Will on March 10, 1934, the association 
lost a member whose services to the cause of education for journalism, first as 
a member of the teaching staff of the Columbia University school of journalism 
and later in the additional capacity of head of the department of journalism at 
Rutgers University, were distinctive and highly constructive. 

In April the membership of the association was increased to a total of thirty- 
one institutions by the unanimous election of the School of Journalism, University 
of Southern California, of which Professor Roy L. French is director. 

2. Except for a brief informal session at the close of the 1933 convention the 
executive committee held no meetings during the year, and its only formal action 
was the one relating to the place of meeting. 

3. The financial affairs of the association are set forth in the appended report: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1934 
RECEIPTS 

Balance shown by 1933 report 
Interest earned to January 1, 1934 
1932 membership dues, Wisconsin 
1933 membership dues, Boston, Kentucky, and Missouri 
1934 membership dues, twenty-eight members 
Interest earned to July 1, 1934 

















EXPENDITURES 

1934 
April 9 Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for 

officers (plus check tax) $13.91 
April 9 F. L. Mott, QuARTERLY appropriation (plus check 

tax) 257.23 
July 21 F. L. Mott, QuARrTEeRLy appropriation (plus check 

tax) 210.77 
Oct. 12 C. E. Rogers, postage and telegrams (plus check tax) 10.02 
Oct. 26 F. L. Mott, QuARTERLY appropriation (plus check 

oa) -... 153.02 
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F. L. Mott, QUARTERLY appropriation (plus check 
tax) 
Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for 
president (plus check tax) 
Dr. Wilhelm Cohnstaedt. honorarium for convention 
address (plus check tax) 
H. H. Herbert, convention expense (stencils, $1.05; 
supper tickets, $1.25; guests’ suppers, $2.10; taxi- 
cab fares, $1.90; telegrams, $1.64; secretarial 
help, $8.00) (plus check tax) 724.01 














Balance on hand, December 27, 1934 $20.96 
(Dues from Michigan and Syracuse for 1933 and from Northwestern, Stanford, 
and Syracuse for 1934 not received at the time this report was prepared.) 


ACCOUNT WITH JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1934 


Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QUARTERLY $320.00 
*Additional grant authorized for support of QUARTERLY 336.61 $656.61 
1934 

April 9 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account..$257.21 

July 21 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account.. 210.75 

Oct. 26 Paid F. L. Mott on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account... 153.00 

Dec. 22 Paid F. L. Mott on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account.. 35.65 


Account balanced, December 22, 1934. 


* At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the execu- 
tive committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1935 


EsTIMATED RECEIPTS 
On hand, January 1, 1935 $20.96 
1933 dues unpaid (estimated collections) 20.00 
1934 dues unpaid (estimated collections) 60.00 
1935 dues of thirty-one members 620.00 
Interest to be earned 1.00 $721.96 

















EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES 





Current expenses of the association, 1935 $100.00 
1935 customary grant to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 320.00 
Additional grant for support of the JouR™ ALISM QUARTERLY 280.00 700.00 


Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1935 $21.96 
H. H. HErBert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1934. 


Upon motion of Murphy (Illinois), seconded by French (Southern 
California), the report of the secretary-treasurer was approved, except 
as to the financial statement which was referred to the auditing com- 
mittee for consideration. 
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Walker (Nebraska) gave an informal report on the lecture bureau, 
which, he said, had made little progress during the year because of 
budget limitations in the several institutions. He recommended that 
the director of the bureau be a person in an institution having a central 
location. O’Sullivan (Marquette) moved that the report be received. 
The motion, seconded by Pollard (Ohio State), was approved. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), chairman of the Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, reported on the activities of the council in seeking improved 
salary and working conditions for news department employes in daily 
newspapers. He reviewed the efforts made for several years to reach 
a basis of understanding with organizations of newspapermen as to the 
recognition of the work of schools of journalism and of the need of 
more adequate compensation for graduates of such schools when employed 
on newspapers. During the past year, he said, no meetings of these 
groups of conferees have been held, but the council, in conjunction 
with the committee on codperation with the American Newspaper 
Guild, has devoted its attention to establishing more clearly the status 
of graduates of schools of journalism in the field of newspaper employ- 
ment. He referred to the hearing on wage and hour amendments to 
the daily newspaper code, held in Washington, D. C., on December 5, 
1934, before the deputy administrator for the code for the daily news- 
paper publishing business, at which a carefully prepared brief was pre- 
sented in behalf of the council by President C. E. Rogers. Although 
the contentions in this brief were criticized by some of the editors who 
were present to give testimony, the hearing, in Bleyer’s opinion, was 
not without beneficial results in that the schools of journalism were 
recognized as having a vital interest in the admiaistration of the news- 
paper code. Bleyer asked that the associati«n approve and reafirm 
what the council had set forth in its brief. Afier a discussion, in which 
Banner (Pennsylvania State), Casey (Minnese a), Martin (Missouri), 
Pollard (Ohio State) Rogers (Kansas Stat:;, Walker (Nebraska), 
Murphy (Illinois), Mott (Iowa), and Portraann (Kentucky) took 
part, Martin moved that the association reafirm the stand taken by the 
council in the Washington hearing. The motion, seconded by Port- 
mann, was approved. 

Bleyer, reporting for the committee on codperat'on with newspapers, 
said that on account of the economic situatio:: ac meeting of the joint 
committee was held in 1934. The coéperating crganizations have not 
abandoned their committees, but on account of the uncertainty in the 
code situation no activity has been carried on. 
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Bleyer, reporting for the Council on Education for Journalism, pre- 
sented the application for membership of the Department of Journalism, 
University of Florida. The decision to submit the application was made 
by a three-to-two vote of the members of the council. A detailed state- 
ment of facts as to the department was sent to all members of the 
association on November 15, 1934. After a discussion of the application, 
participated in by Bleyer, Brown (Stanford), Martin (Missouri), and 
Murphy (Illinois), Martin moved that action on the application be 
deferred for one year. The motion, seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), 
was approved. 

Bleyer, speaking as an individual and not in behalf of the Council 
on Education, submitted to the members the text of a “Declaration of 
Principles,” in a form somewhat modified from that in which it was 
circulated by mail on December 10, 1934, to members of the association. 
In answer to a question by Martin (Missouri), Bleyer said that the 
declaration had not been discussed by the council. Martin then moved 
that the statement, as prepared by Bleyer, be referred to the council 
for consideration and a later report to the association. The motion, 
seconded by Portmann (Kentucky), was approved. 

Bleyer reported that the Council on Education, acting upon instruc- 
tions given at the 1933 convention, had during the year conducted a 
survey of the extent to which the members of the association are con- 
forming to the stated requirements for membership. The information 
collected in this survey, he said, will be sent in summary form to the 
members of the association as soon as statistical work is completed. 

Herbert (Oklahoma) gave an informal report on the placement inter- 
change bureau, stating that some assistance had been given to several 
persons seeking positions as teachers and to one institution which had 
a vacancy on its staff. No definite results could be traced, however, 
to these efforts, he said. The bureau has on file a number of appli- 
cations from persons seeking employment, and welcomes inquiries from 
institutions desiring to recruit teachers for their staffs. Pollard (Ohio 
State) moved that the report be received. The motion, seconded by 
Walker (Nebraska), was approved. 

The report of the editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 1934 
was submitted by Mott (Iowa), as follows: 


I offer this as my last report as editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. A few 
weeks ago I placed my resignation in the hands of the committee in charge of the 


QUARTERLY, to become effective with the appointment of my successor at this 
meeting. 
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Under the circumstances, I hope it may not seem out of place for me to make 
a few observations arising from my personal feelings in regard to my work on 
the QuaARTERLY. Though it has consumed much time, I have enjoyed it all. I 
have done all of the copyreading and proofreading on it unassisted. (This 
fact I am probably unwise to reveal, for I know there have been occasional 
errors.) The records have been kept and the wrappers addressed by my secre- 
tary, Miss Loie M. Randall. My relations with the officers and members of the 
two associations have been almost without exception of the pleasantest kind. 
The careful and efficient work of Secretary Herbert and the kindly codperation 
of successive presidents have made by task easier. I know I have offended a 
few individuals by refusing their papers offered for publication, and I have 
doubtless made mistakes in such matters; but that is a part of the editor's lot. 
My sole reason for resigning is that I feel I must have more time for certain 
writing projects which I have under way. 

Before I decided: to resign the editorship, I had in mind a change or two in 
the general policy of the QUARTERLY to recommend; but I think that under the 
circumstances it would be unfair to the new editor to make these suggestions 
in this place. He should have a free hand. 

The financial report for 1934 follows: 












































RECEIPTS 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism.............. $656.61 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 308.05 
Subscriptions from libraries 193.04 
Subscriptions from Kappa Tau Alpha 72.00 
Subscriptions from newspapers 31.80 
Subscriptions from other non-members 27.55 
Single copies 2.25 
Advertising ...... 30.00 
Total $1,321.30 
EXPENDITURES 

Economy Advertising Company, printing and wrapping 
March issue $360.00 
June issue 300.00 
September issue 305.00 
December issue 315.00 
Postal deposit for mailing 10.00 
Stamps, telegrams, express 31.30 
Total $1,321.30 





The QuaARTERLY has cost the association about $150 more this year than last. 
This is due to two causes: reduced receipts from advertising and about $60 in- 
crease in the printing bill. 

As I quit the editorship of the QUARTERLY, I have a strong sense of my edi- 
torial mistakes and shortcomings — what the theologians used to call sins of both 
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omission and commission, but I wish especially to extend to all officers and mem- 


bers of the two associations my personal thanks both for their codéperation and 
for their constant encouragement. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. Mort, Editor. 


President Rogers, in commenting on the report and on Mott’s resig- 
nation, said that the association is greatly indebted to him for the work 
done on the QuARTERLY. He said that the joint committee on the 
magazine, consisting of Bleyer (Wisconsin), Martin (Missouri), and 
Spencer (Syracuse), would take steps to fill the vacancy in the editor- 
ship. Casey (Minnesota) suggested that the resolutions committee take 
cognizance of Mott’s resignation and draft an appropriate expression of 
appreciation and thanks for his services as editor. Converse (Iowa 
State) moved that the report submitted by Mott be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by McKenzie (Washington), was approved. 

Casey, reporting for the Council on Research in Journalism, reviewed 
the activities conducted during the term of office of Eric W. Allen 
(Oregon) as chairman and summarized the findings in a survey of 
graduate instruction in journalism in the institutions belonging to the 
association. 

Casey expressed the view that it is no longer desirable to make annual 
summaries of research activities of journalism teachers, inasmuch as five 
such summaries are already in possession of the Council on Research, 
but that is important to make some estimate of work already accom- 
plished. He suggested the Council should engage some qualified expert, 
either under a grant from research foundations or by means of funds 
from the research committee of some single university, to bring together 
a bibliography of research studies undertaken and completed in recent 
years by teachers or graduate students in schools and departments of 
journalism. He said that only by preparing such a compilation, after 
first adopting a somewhat rigid definition of what constitutes research, 
will the two associations have any real understanding of what has been 
accomplished since the Research Council came into being. 

He made the additional point that schools of journalism will be in 
the position soon of seeking funds from the research foundations for 
research enterprises, yet without some evaluation of the research work 
thus far accomplished by journalism teachers, no consideration will be 
given to requests. 

He recommended the Council take other steps to ascertain the place 
schools of journalism hold in the research field: first, to ascertain the 
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extent of the funds available in member universities for research in jour- 
nalism ; second, the number of fellowships and scholarships available for 
this purpose; third, the determination of ways and means by which 
journalism teachers and social scientists may codperate most effectively. 

To carry out a carefully-planned and integrated research program it 
will be necessary for the Council on Research to hold one regular meet- 
ing between conventions, in his opinion. 

“Plans for a thoughtfully-planned program will not be carried out,” 
he said, “until the Council is enabled to hold an annual meeting with 
non-Council members interested in research, apart from the regular con- 
vention session. The Council has no time at the annual convention to 
build a real program or to establish suggestive lines of research for 
individual teachers to follow. It is our hope that within the next year 
or two we may have sufficient nerve and ambition to request funds from 
some source, possibly a foundation, to defray the travelling and living 
expenses of a group of research men in journalism to some central point 
where they may spend a couple of days in conference and study on the 
research problem as it applies to ourselves. A good deal of preliminary 
preparation for such a conference would be necessary, of course.” 

He also suggested that the Council be enlarged to include a greater 
number of the younger men who have established their claim to recog- 
nition as research experts and that terms of all members should not be 
longer than three years. 

A summary of advanced degrees held by journalism teachers was pre- 
sented and relations with the research committee of Sigma Delta Chi 
were discussed. The report closed with an outline of the codperative 
study of advertising department costs and rate schedules now in progress 
by eighteen departments holding membership in the A. A. S. D. J. 

Lee (Kansas) commented briefly on the research projects of Sigma 
Delta Chi, now temporarily held in abeyance on account of lack of 
financial resources to carry them on. He urged that the members of 
the association lend their support to the fraternity’s efforts. Portmann 

(Kentucky) moved that the report of the council be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by Ford (Minnesota), was approved. 

President Rogers announced the appointment of convention commit- 
tees, as follows: Auditing, Murphy (Illinois), O’Sullivan (Marquette), 
Pollard (Ohio State) ; nominations and place of meeting, Olson (Min- 
nesota), Drewry (Georgia), Mott (lowa); resolutions, Walker 

(Nebraska), Osborn (Louisiana), Portmann (Kentucky). 

At 12:15 p. m., after announcements as to later sessions and various 
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convention arrangements had been made, the executive session was 
adjourned. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 1:30 o’clock by Vice- 
President Converse (Iowa State). He made a number of convention 
announcements and introduced President Rogers of the association, who 
gave the presidential address on ‘““The Newspaperman in Government.” 
At the conclusion of his address he assumed the chair. 

The first address of a symposium on “The Press and the New Deal” 
was that of Ernest K. Lindley of the Washington bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who spoke on “Covering Washington Under the 
New Deal.” Phil S. Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, who was to have addressed the convention on “Business and the 
New Deal,” was prevented by illness from being present. An address, 
“Labor and the New Deal,” was given by Carl Haessler, Chicago, 
managing editor of the Federated Press. He discussed the attitude of 
the Federated Press toward the Roosevelt administration and compared 
it with the policies of labor papers which receive its service. The 
address, ‘Agriculture and the New Deal,” by A. D. Stedman, director 
of the division of information of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, which was to have completed the symposium on ‘The Press 
and the New Deal,” was, on account of the absence of Mr. Stedman, 
deferred until the evening session. The symposium was closed with an 
informal discussion, in which Mr. Lindley replied to a number of 
questions from the floor. 

Fredrick §. Siebert (Illinois) presented a paper on.“‘Freedom of 
Propaganda in the Twentieth Century,” in which he reviewed the argu- 
ments for intellectual and legal limitations on the dissemination of pro- 
paganda in the modern world. 

Herbert (Oklahoma), speaking on “A Survey of Graduates of Schools 
of Journalism,” summarized the results of a study of the number of 
persons who have been granted bachelor’s and master’s degrees in twenty 
leading schools and departments of journalism in the last five years. 
His report was commented upon by Bleyer (Wisconsin), who referred 
to the common but unfounded belief that there is an oversupply of 
journalism school graduates, and by French (Southern California), who 
urged that some method be devised to counteract the claims of persons 
who falsely represent themselves as graduates of the schools. 

The afternoon session was adjourned at 4:30 o'clock. 

The session on Thursday evening was called to order by President 
Rogers at 6:30 o'clock. The first address on the subject of “Press- 
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Radio Relationships,” given by E. H. Harris, publisher of the Rich- 
mond (Indiana) Palladium-Item and chairman of the radio committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, dealt with the 
problem of advertising sponsorship of news broadcasts in its relation to 
the freedom of the press. The second address, by Herbert Moore, presi- 
dent of the Transradio Press, was an explanation of the character, 
scope, and policies of this agency for the collection and distribution of 
news to be broadcast by radio stations. In a period of questioning which 
followed the address, Moore answered queries about the working of 
the organization of which he is head. 

The session closed with the address of Mr. Stedman, in which he 
described the operations of the division. Adjournment was taken at 
8:15 p. m. 

(Note: The proceedings of other sessions of the convention, with the 
exception of the final executive session of the association on Friday 
evening, December 28, are reported in the record of the convention 
of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. All the meet- 
ings of the convention, with the exception of those for the transaction 
of business, were joint sessions of the two associations. ) 

The final business session of the convention was called to order by 
President Rogers at 9:45 o’clock on Friday evening, December 28, in 
room 813 of the Medinah Club. Upon roll call it was determined that 
the following twenty member institutions were represented: University 
of Georgia (Drewry), University of Illinois (Murphy), University of 
Iowa (Mott), University of Kansas (Lee), Kansas State College 
(Rogers, Keith), University of Kentucky (Portmann), Louisiana State 
University (Osborn, Wilkerson), Marquette University (Brown), 
University of Minnesota (Casey, Olson, Barnhart), University of Mis- 
souri (Martin, Morelock, Gerald), University of Nebraska (Walker), 
Ohio State University (Pollard, Luxon), University of Oklahoma 
(Herbert), Pennsylvania State College (Banner), University of South- 
ern California (French), Stanford University (Brown), Syracuse Uni- 
versity (Spencer) University of Washington (McKenzie), Washington 
and Lee University (Riegel), University of Wisconsin (Bleyer, Hyde, 
Sumner, Nafziger). ‘The proxy of Montana was held by Minnesota. 
Proxies authorizing specific votes were recorded as follows: Colorado, 
one proxy to Minnesota (Olson), one to Missouri (Martin), one to 
Wisconsin (Bleyer); Rutgers and Texas, proxies to the secretary- 
treasurer. ' 


The minutes of the 1933 convention, as they appear in the March, 
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1934, number of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, were approved without 
dissent. 

Olson (Minnesota), chairman of the special committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws, explained that the committee’s recommendations, which 
had been circulated to the members of the association in one main report 
consisting of eight amendments and a supplementary report consisting 
of one amendment, had been drafted in consultation with President 
Rogers and Chairman Bleyer of the Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, in accordance with the spirit of the motion adopted at the close 
of the 1933 convention. He announced that the several amendments 
would be presented and explained to the members by different persons 
appointed by the committee. 

Amendment 1 was read by Olson, as follows: 


Amend Article 1 by striking out the words “and Departments” in the name 
of the association, making the article read: “This organization shall be known 
as the American Association of Schools of Journalism.” 


It was moved by Osborn (Louisiana), seconded by Walker (Ne- 
braska), that the amendment be adopted. After a discussion of the 
amendment, in which a considerable amount of opposition to the change 
was expressed, Osborn withdrew his motion. The motion was declared 
not adopted. 


Amendment 2 was read by Bleyer (Wisconsin), as follows: 


Amend Article 2 by substituting the following wording for the entire article: 
“The purpose of this association shall be to advance academic and professional 
education for journalism, to encourage study and research in all phases of jour- 
nalism, and to codperate with editors and publishers in their efforts to raise the 
standards of the profession.” 


By general consent the amendment was changed by substituting the 
words “journalistic organizations” in place of the words “editors and 
publishers.” Murphy (Illinois) moved that the amendment as changed 
be adopted. The motion, seconded by Brown (Marquette), was ap- 
proved, and the revised amendment was declared adopted. 

Amendment 3 was read by Murphy, as follows: 


Amend Article 3, Section 3, first paragraph, by substituting the following word- 
ing for the entire paragraph: “First — Instruction in preparation for journalism 
shall be organized as a separate unit (school, department, course, etc.) with a 
course of study that meets the standards of the association, with a dean, director, or 
full professor at its head, and with, in addition, at least two full-time members 
of the journalism faculty of professorial rank; and students who complete satis- 
factorily the required course of study in preparation for journalism shall receive 
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the bachelor’s degree, preferably with a certificate or a notation on the diploma 
showing they are graduates in journalism.” 


It was moved by Portmann (Kentucky), seconded by Olson (Minne- 
sota), that the amendment be adopted as read. Drewry (Georgia) 
moved as a substitute that the amendment be adopted, but with a pro- 
viso that it be not retroactive upon present members of the association. 
The substitute motion, seconded by Mott (lowa), was voted upon by 
secret ballot. The vote stood 15 for and 7 against the motion. Having 
failed to receive a majority vote of all members of the association, the 
motion was declared lost, and the amendment was not adopted. 

Amendment 4 was read by Drewry, as follows: 


Amend Article 3, Section 3, second paragraph, by substituting the following 
wording for the entire paragraph: “Second — Non-professional and introductory 
courses in journalism, preferably for the purpose of vocational guidance or of 
determining the ability and aptitude of students for journalism, may be offered 
in the freshman and sophomore years, but technical and professional courses in 
journalism should be open only to students who have successfully completed at 
least two years of a regular four-year course leading to a baccalaureate degree.” 


It was moved by Drewry, seconded by Olson (Minnesota), that the 
amendment be adopted as read. Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved as a substi- 
tute that the word “distinctly” be inserted in place of the words “‘tech- 
nical and.” The substitute motion, seconded by Portmann (Kentucky), 
was approved, and the revised amendment was declared adopted. 

Amendment 5 was read by Drewry, as follows: 


Amend Article 3, Section 3, fourth paragraph, by inserting the word “full- 
time” before the word “students,” so that the paragraph will read: “Fourth — 
The majority of full-time students in the school, course, or department of jour- 


nalism shall be regularly enrolled as candidates for a bachelor’s or master’s 
degree.” 


Mott (Iowa) moved that the amendment be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Olson, was approved, and the amendment was declared 
adopted. 


Amendment 5a, which had been submitted to the members separately 
from the others was read by Murphy (Illinois), as follows: 


Amend Article 3, Section 5, by inserting after the first sentence the following 
sentence: “The Council on Education may when it deems a school to have fully 
satisfied the requirements of this association invite such school to make applica- 
tion for membership,” so as to make it read: “Applications for membership shall 
be filed in writing with the chairman of the Council on Ed*cation for Jour- 
nalism at least 60 days in advance of the meeting at which the vote on appli- 
cation is to be taken and shall be accompanied by five copies of a statement 
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showing how the institution is complying with the requirements for membership. 
The Council on Education may when it deems a school to have fully satisfied 
the requirements of this association invite such school to make application for 
membership. Recommendations on all applications for membership shall be made 
by the Council on Education for Journalism to the association at its annual 
meeting. A favorable vote of a majority of the members of the Council on Edu- 
cation and of two-thirds of the members of the association shall be required for 
the election of new members.” 


It was moved by Olson (Minnesota), seconded by Murphy, that the 
amendment be adopted as read. Spencer (Syracuse) moved as a substi- 
tute that the following wording be inserted in place of the first two 
sentences of the section: 


Membership in the association is by invitation. Applications are not received. 


His motion also included a provision to eliminate the words “on all 
applications” from the third sentence of the amendment. The substi- 
tute motion was seconded by Brown (Stanford), but it was ruled out 
of order by President Rogers on the ground that its import was con- 
trary to that of the original amendment. Spencer then moved as a 
substitute for the original motion that action on the amendment be 
postponed until the 1935 convention and that in the meantime the 
Council on Education be asked to prepare and bring in a recommenda- 
tion for a new amendment relating to the manner in which member- 
ship in the association may be gained. The motion, seconded by Bleyer. 
was approved, and the amendment was declared not adopted. 

Amendment 6 was read by Bleyer, as follows: 


Amend Article 4, Sections 4, 5, and 6, respectively, by inserting the word “Na- 
tional” before the title “Council on Education for Journalism” when it appears in 
Section 4 and 6 and before the title “Council on Research in Journalism” when 
it appears in Sections 5 and 6, so that these titles will read “National Council 
on Education for Journalism” and “National Council on Research in Journalism.” 


Pollard (Ohio State) moved that the amendment be adopted as 
read. The motion, seconded by Olson (Minnesota), was approved, and 
the amendment was declared adopted. 

Amendment 7 was read by Casey (Minnesota), as follows: 


Amend Article 4, Section 5, by adding the following to the present section: 
“As terms of council members expire the council shall recommend to the nominat- 
ing committee members deemed especially qualified by reason of accomplish- 
ments or interest in research for membership on the council. These nominations 
shall be presented by the nominating committee and from these nominations the 
membership as a whole shall elect the new council member.” 
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By general consent the amendment was changed by adding the words 
“or members” at the end of the last sentence. 

Casey moved that the amendment as changed be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by Drewry (Georgia), was approved, and the revised 
amendment was declared adopted. President Rogers ruled that this 
amendment was in immediate effect and was applicable to the nomina- 
tions for council members to be elected at this business session. Mott 
(lowa) said that the committee on nominations, anticipating the adop- 
tion of the amendment, had acted in accordance with its provisions in 
preparing its nominations. 

Amendment 8 was read by Mott, as follows: 


Amend Article 5 by adding a new section, to be known as Section 4, as follows: 
“Section 4. Member institutions must be represented at the annual meetings of 
the association either by a member of the journalism faculty authorized by the 
dean or director to represent the institution, or by a proxy given to the repre- 
sentative of another member institution in writing, with a duplicate of the proxy 
authorization filed with the secretary of the association. Member institutions that 
are not represented by a faculty member in person for two successive annual 
meetings may be suspended from membership by a vote of two-thirds of the 
membership, and a member institution so suspended shall be restored to the 
privileges of membership only if an explanation satisfactory to two-thirds of the 
membership is offered at a subsequent annual meeting. Member institutions that 
fail to furnish such information as may be required of them by officers, councils, 
or committees of the association may be suspended from membership upon recom- 
mendation of these officers, councils, or committees, by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership at any annual meeting.” 


By general consent the amendment was changed by inserting the 
words “or that fail to be represented at an annual meeting in person or 
by proxy” after the word “‘association” in the last sentence of the amend- 
ment. 

Mott moved that the amendment as changed be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Portmann (Kentucky), was approved, and the revised 
amendment was declared adopted. 

Casey (Minnesota), as chairman of the Council on Research in Jour- 
nalism, presented the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism approve the recommendation of the Council on Research looking to an 
enlargement of the council to the end that greater participation in its work may 
be had by those who have had accomplishments in research and a lively interest 
in it; 

Resolved further, that inasmuch as constitutional provisions present difficulties 


in the way of enlarging the council by election of additional members of full 
standing; 
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Resolved further, that four associates be named who shall coéperate with the 
present official council of five in its deliberations and program during the coming 
year, 

Resolved further, that the Council on Research introduce a constitutional 
amendment at the next annual convention to set up, officially and formally, a 
council of nine members in fuli standing, that the council further set up machin- 
ery which will provide for three-year terms of members elected to the council 
in the future, and that the plan of retirement shall be worked out in this amend- 
ment; 

Resolved further, that constitutional problems raised in connection with the 
election and retirement be interpreted by the newly-elected president. 


Casey moved that the resolution be adopted. The motion, seconded 
by Mott (Iowa), was approved. 

Murphy (Illinois) reported for the auditing committee that the 
accounts of the secretary-treasurer and the editor of the JoURNALISM 
QuarTERLY had been found to be accurate and in good order and that 
the committee had approved the financial reports of both officers for 
1934. He moved the adoption of the committee’s report. The motion, 
seconded by Olson (Minnesota), was approved. 


Walker (Nebraska) presented the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee, as follows: 


(1) Whereas, the pleasure and profit of attending the 1934 convention of 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism have been 
materially enhanced by the excellence of the arrangements made by the national 
officers and by the participation of speakers of eminence; and 

Whereas, these speakers have, in many instances, given freely of their time 
and money in order to participate in the discussions and deliberations with no 
recompense except the thanks of their listeners; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism hereby formally express appreciation to guest speakers 
on the program, and to those responsible for securing their services. 

(2) Be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism is appreciative of the great interest shown by R. S. Gilfillan, 
in the deliberations on problems of mutual interest to the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism and the Guild, and for his part in 
chairman of the American Newspaper Guild committee on codperation with the 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism, in participating 
helping to arrive at a program satisfactory to both groups. 

(3) Whereas, the Council on Research believes that research is as essential 
for the proper development of journalism as is research for science; and 

Whereas, the teaching of journalism is immeasurably benefited by such contri- 
butions to journalistic literature of a research nature as may be made by faculty 
or students; and 


Whereas, the current financial stringency operates to limit this particular type 
of endeavor; 
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Therefore be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism reaffirm its position of lending support and encouragement 
to all types of serious and thorough research in the field of journalism. 

(4) Be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, through its Council on Research, commends the renewed 
interest in research evidenced by Sigma Delta Chi, and gladly offers its codpera- 
tion in any practical manner which is mutually agreeable. 

(5) Whereas, Dr. Frank Luther Mott, director of the school of journalism of 
the University of Iowa, has issisted that he be permitted to terminate his long 
service as editor of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; and 

Whereas, the long tenure of Dr. Mott as editor of the QUARTERLY has obviously 
cost him heavily in time and concern; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism express its sincere regret at Dr. Mott’s resignation and its 
appreciation for the devotion Dr. Mott has brought to his task through the years 
of his editorship. 

(6) Whereas, Providence has decreed within the past year the death of a 
beloved member of the faculties of Columbia and Rutgers Universities, Dr. Allen 
Sinclair Will; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism pay tribute to the memory of that valiant worker who 
brought wide experience, warm human sympathy, and a keen sense of profes- 
sional responsibility to the realm of journalistic instruction, and express keen 
regret at the passing of a respected and admired associate. 

(7) Whereas, Professor J. S. Myers, director of the school of journalism of 
Ohio State University, has been retired at his request at the conclusion of twenty 
years of service to the press of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and the nation; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism express to Professor Myers its high regard for his effective 
labors in advancing the profession of journalism, both as practitioner and as 
teacher, and wish him speedy return to good health and vigor. 


Walker moved the adoption of the resolutions as read. The motion, 
seconded by Brown (Marquette), was approved. 

Walker moved that the secretary be instructed to send greetings and 
expressions of sympathy to Dean A. L. Stone of the State University 
of Montana, who had been ill in a Peoria, Illinois, hospital, and to 
President Walter Williams of the University of Missouri, who has 
been in ill health for some months. The motion, seconded by Bleyer 
(Wisconsin), was approved. Martin (Missouri), speaking in behalf 
of President Williams, conveyed the latter’s best wishes to the members 
of the association and his regret at not being able to attend the con- 
vention. 

Olson (Minnesota) presented the report of the committee on nomina- 
tions and place of meeting. The nominations were as follows: President, 
Missouri (Frank L. Martin) ; vice-president, Northwestern (H. F. 
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Harrington) ; secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma (H. H. Herbert) ; mem- 
ber of the Council on Education, Illinois (Lawrence W. Murphy), 
succeding Illinois (Lawrence W. Murphy), for the term expiring in 
1939 ; member of the Council on Research, Washington and Lee (O. W. 
Riegel), succeeding Oregon (Eric W. Allen), for the term expiring 
in 1939; associate members of the Council on Research, Illinois (C. L. 
Allen), Kansas (Alfred M. Lee), Missouri (Roscoe B. Ellard), and 
Wisconsin (Ralph O. Nafziger), all for one-year terms. Olson moved 
that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for each of 
the persons nominated. The motion, seconded by Luxon (Ohio State), 
was approved, and the entire group of officers for the ensuing year 
was declared elected. President-elect Martin was then presented to the 
convention. 

Olson reported that the committee had conferred with the com- 
mittee on nominations and place of meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism, and that a report making recommendations 
as to a place of meeting for the 1935 convention would be made to 
the teachers’ association at its business session on Saturday, December 
29. 

President Rogers expressed his personal appreciation and the thanks 
of the association to President Olson of the teachers’ association for his 
aid in making the arrangements and preparing the program for this 
convention. 

French (Southern California) proposed that the association make a 
study of the possibilities of instituting a pro-rated assessment on mem- 
bers to equalize the cost of sending official representatives to the annual 
meetings. After some discussion McKenzie (Washington) moved that 
the newly elected executive committee give consideration to such a plan 
and submit recommendations with reference to it at the next annual 
meeting. Bleyer (Wisconsin) added the suggestion that statistics be 
compiled to show the probable amount of a pro-rated assessment. The 
motion, seconded by Mott (Iowa), was approved. 

Bleyer, chairman of the committee on the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
presented a report unanimously recommending the appointment of Ralph 
D. Casey (Minnesota) as editor of the QUARTERLY, succeeding F. L. 
Mott (Iowa). He moved the adoption of the committee’s report. The 
motion, seconded by Mott, was approved. Casey announced his imme- 
diate resignation as chairman of the Council on Research and said that 


the council would meet on Saturday, December 29, to elect a new chair- 
man. 
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A question was raised as to the status of the committee on the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY. It was recalled that at the 1930 convention Presi- 
dent Eric W. Allen ruled that the committee is a joint committee of this 
association and the teachers’ association. President Rogers suggested that 
the situation would be cleared up if President Olson of the teachers’ 
group would join him in appointing the same committee personnel. This 
Olson agreed to do. 

Bleyer, reporting for the Council on Education for Journalism, said 
that the council, in accordance with instructions given at the business 
session on December 27, had given consideration to the ‘Declaration of 
Principles” which he had drafted, but had decided to refer the matter 
again to the association. He moved that the association proceed to a 
consideration of the declaration. The motion, seconded by Pollard (Ohio 
State), was approved. Bleyer then read the complete text of the de- 
claration. He moved that the preamble be adopted. The motion, sec- 
onded by Drewry (Georgia), was approved. Casey (Minnesota) sug- 
gested that opportunity be given to the members to express their 
objections or offer amendments to the wording of the declaration. After 
some discussion Murphy (Illinois) moved that the eighth paragraph 
relating to the freedom of workers in news departments be reworded 
in part. The motion was not seconded. Martin (Missouri) moved that 
the paragraph be omitted entirely, on the ground that it is subject to 
misinterpretation. Bleyer said that in his opinion the same objection 
would hold to the first, second, and third paragraphs of the declaration 
and that they too might well be omitted. Other suggestions were offered 
as to the elimination of parts of the sixth and seventh paragraphs and 
the addition of a clarifying statement in the tenth paragraph. By general 
consent these changes were embodied in the draft to be voted upon. 
Bleyer moved that the revised tenth paragraph, having to do with free- 
dom of the press for student publications, be deleted from the draft. 
The motion, seconded by French (Southern California), was lost by a 
vote of 8 to 5. The paragraph was therefore retained in the draft. 
Bleyer moved that the revised draft, without the preamble which by a 
previous motion had been temporarly approved, be adopted in the fol- 
lowing form: 

DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 

We reaffirm our belief in the statement which we adopted ten years ago in 

the “Principles and Standards of Education for Journalism”: 


Because of the importance of newspapers and periodicals to society 
and government, adequate preparation is as necessary for all persons 
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who desire to engage in journalism as it is for those who intend to 
practice law or medicine. No other profession has a more vital relation 
to the welfare of society or to the success of democratic government than 
has journalism. No other profession requires a wider range of knowl- 
edge or greater ability to apply such knowledge to current events and 
problems than does journalism. Adequate preparation for journalism, 
therefore, must be sufficiently broad in scope to familiarize the future 
journalist with the important fields of knowledge, and sufficiently prac- 
tical to show the application of knowledge to the practice of journalism. 


We believe the minimum preparation for newspaper and press association 
workers should be a four-year college course that includes instruction in econ- 
omics, government and politics, sociology, psychology, history, natural science, 
and literature; as well as courses in the function of the press, the history of 
the newspaper, the ethics of journalism, the technique of newspaper work, and 
the application of the knowledge gained in all fields to newspaper writing and 
editing. The “up-from-the-office-boy” method of preparation should be dis- 
couraged as inadequate for the demand of present-day journalism. 

We believe that, in order to obtain and retain the services of mature, well- 
educated men and women, newspapers and press associations must pay salaries 
commensurate with the education and ability that intelligent newspaper work 
requires. 

We believe that teachers in schools and colleges should be responsible for 
their teaching only to their immediate superiors in the educational system, and 
that neither they nor their superiors should be subject to interference by political, 
economic, or other groups outside that system. We believe that academic free- 
dom includes the right of college instructors and students to analyze critically 
present social, political, and economic conditions and to study all proposed solu- 
tions for the problems that those conditions present. We agree with Horace 
Greeley when he wrote, “Full of error and suffering as the world yet is, we 
cannot afford to reject unexamined any idea which proposes to improve the 
moral, intellectual, or social condition of mankind. Better incur the trouble of 
testing and exploding a thousand fallacies than by rejecting stifle a single 
beneficent truth.” 

We believe in freedom of the press for student publications, to the extent at 
least of permitting student editors to present and discuss all matters pertaining 
to the conditions under which they are living and are being educated, subject 
only to the restrictions of the law and of the generally accepted standards of 
decency, good taste, and sound judgment. Student editors are expected to take 
cognizance of the special responsibility they bear in representing publicly their 
student bodies and their institutions. On their publications, students should 
learn by doing, under faculty guidance when necessary, but without faculty 
censorship. 

Finally, we agree with the Commission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association when, in its recent report, it declared: 


Especially significant, as a conditioning factor in American life, is 
the well-established national tradition of a government and society 
based on the ideals of popular democracy and of personal liberty and 
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" 


dignity — the tradition that government is organized solely for the pur- 
pose of promoting the highest welfare of the governed, collectively 
and individually; that in all great divisions of economy, administration, 
and culture the interests of the masses of the people are to be considered 
paramount; and that, since every person is of moral worth and dignity 
in himself, no man, woman, or child can be exploited by another with- 
out doing violence to the essential spirit of American democracy and 


liberty. 


The motion, seconded by Mott (lowa), was approved. 
BR The convention was then adjourned. 
ieee H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1934. 











PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 27, 28, and 29, 1934 


The American Association of Teachers of Journalism held its twenty- 
second annual convention in Chicago on December 27, 28, and 29, 1934. 
Convention headquarters were at the Medinah Club, where all the 
sessions were held. The attendance showed an increase over that of 
the previous year. There was a total registration of 97 persons, classi- 
fied as follows: Association members engaged in teaching, 77; asso- 
ciation members not engaged in teaching, 3; non-member teachers of 
journalism, 3; former teachers, newspapermen, representatives of jour- 
nalistic organizations, and others, 14. The eighty teachers of journalism 
who registered represented forty-eight institutions in twenty-four states. 
Organizations represented by persons other than speakers were the 
National Editorial Association, Sigma Delta Chi, Kappa Tau Alpha, 
and Alpha Delta Sigma. 

The convention sessions on Thursday, December 27, were held jointly 
with the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism, and a record of the meetings will be found in the proceedings 
of that organization.* 

The session on Friday, December 28, was called to order in the 
Tropical Room of the Medinah Club at 9:35 a. m. by Kenneth E. 
Olson (Minnesota), who in September had assumed the duties of 
president when William L. Mapel (Washington and Lee) resigned 
to become executive editor of the Wilmington (Delaware) Morning 
News and Journal-Every Evening. Mitchell V. Charnley (Minne- 
sota) was appointed to act as convention secretary. Olson gave his 
presidential address, ‘“The Newspaper in Times of Social Change.” 

At the conclusion of the address, he announced the appointment of 
the following convention committees: Auditing, Maynard W. Brown 
(Marquette), Roy L. French (Southern California), J. Willard Rid- 
ings (Texas Christian University) ; nominations and place of meeting, 
Ralph O. Nafziger (Wisconsin), M. Lyle Spencer (Syracuse), Marcus 


*See p. 60, infra. 
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M. Wilkerson (Louisiana) ; resolutions, Clarence E. Cason (Alabama), 
Blair Converse (Iowa State), Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska). An- - 
nouncements were made concerning validation of railroad fare certifi- 
cates, and the roundtables of the American Political Science Association, 
to which members were invited. 

Frank L. Martin (Missouri) was presented as the chairman of the 
symposium on “The American Newspaper Guild and Its Relations 
With Schools of Journalism.” Martin introduced Ralph D. Casey 
(Minnesota), chairman of the committee of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism on codperation with the 
Guild, who gave the report of the committee, reviewing events of the 
past year and explaining the attitudes taken by the organizations which 
have an interest in this problem. 

Casey reported that “the A. A.S.D.J. committee on codperation 
with the Guild, together with Olson, who represented the A. A. T. J., 
met in the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, on June 6, 1934, with the following 
Guild committees: on codperation with schools of journalism, on pro- 
fessional requirements, and on ethics and prizes. The following mem- 
bers of the A. A. S. D. J. committee were present: Walker (Nebraska), 
Osborn (Louisiana), Bleyer (Wisconsin), Mott (Iowa), Brucker 
(Columbia), Thackrey (Kansas State), Casey (Minnesota). Other 
teachers of journalism who participated were: Nafziger (Wisconsin), 
Cogswell (Montana), Barlow (Illinois), Barnhart (Minnesota). 

“Tt was clear to the teachers’ committee that the time had not yet 
arrived to discuss a concrete program of standards of admission into the 
Guild. It was agreed that the first step, of necessity, must be the 
securing of a general agreement on the setting up of committees on 
coéperation to discuss mutual schools-Guild problems during the course 
of the year. The St. Paul Guild convention was too completely occu- 
pied with problems of national organization and with its controversies 
with the NRA to discuss detailed admission requirements. 

‘A resolution was drafted by a general conference sub-committee com- 
posed of William C. Patrick, Salt Lake City, and Paul C. French, Phila- 
delphia, representing the Guild, and Casey, the schools, which recognized 
the value of formal professional training in general terms and urged upon 
the Guild convention the appointment of a committee to prepare a plan 
of codperation between the Guild and the schools and departments of 
journalism, including the A. A.$.D. J. and the A. A. T. J. The reso- 
lution was adopted by the general convention and by the Guild con- 
vention on the following day. 





~~ 
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“The Guild appointed R. S. Gilfillan, Minneapolis, as chairman of 
its committee on codperation. Gilfillan and Casey arrived at a program 
of codperation between the Guild and the A. A. S. D. J.” 

Casey’s report was followed by a paper, “The Guild Viewpoint,” 
by Mr. Gilfillan of the Minneapolis Tribune, chairman of the American 
Newspaper Guild committee on coéperation with schools of journalism. 
In connection with this paper Gilfillan presented the tentative plan for 
a program of codperation between the Guild and the association, giving 
recognition to training received in the schools by prospective employes 
of daily newspapers. The plan* is subject to approval by the Guild’s 
executive council and later ratification by the next annual convention 
of the organization. 

Victor R. Portmann (Kentucky) moved that the tentative agree- 
ment be mimeographed and circulated to all members. The motion, 
seconded by Maynard W. Brown (Marquette), was approved. 

H. E. Birdsong (Temple) asked why the agreement was limited in 
its application to the thirty-one institutions in the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism. Casey (Minnesota) re- 
plied by saying that the number will be increased by the inclusion of 
certain accredited non-members. He explained that modifications in the 
plan are likely before it is finally approved or rejected by the national 
convention of the Guild in Cleveland in 1935. 

Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), chairman of the Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, discussed the situation, citing, as reasons why 
the teachers of journalism are interested in the Guild, first, that it 
offers a measure of protection to the graduates of the schools in their 
salaries, hours, and working conditions; second, that the Guild is the 
only group of newspaper workers capable of maintaining professional 
standards; third, that the development of the Guild will tend to induce 
higher standards in newspaper making, in which the public is vitally 
concerned. He referred to the stand taken by the Guild, the journalistic 
fraternities, and the teachers in protesting in the wage and hour hearing 
in Washington against the scale set up in the newspaper code, and 
indorsed the proposals made by Gilfillan for dealing with the employ- 
ment of college-trained men and women in the news departments of 
daily newspapers. 

Royal H. Ray (Ohio University) objected to the Gilfillan proposals 
as being unfair to the graduates of departments of journalism outside 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 


*See p. 58, infra. 
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Bleyer replied that at present membership in the association is the only 
available standard for measuring schools and departments. Other 
standards, he thought, could be worked out, and if it proves to be 
desirable to do so the Council on Education might be requested to study 
the matter. 

Birdsong (Temple) moved that a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism be appointed to represent the institu- 
tions not in the A. A. S. D. J. in negotiations with the American News- 
paper Guild. The motion, seconded by Ray, was approved. 

Birdsong then presented a paper on ““The Philadelphia~-Camden Guild 
Plan of Coéperation With Temple University,” describing proposals 
for an amalgamation of the instructional programs of the local guild 
and Temple University. In answer to a question at the conclusion of 
his talk, Birdsong said that the Guild undertaking in Philadelphia was 
begun to carry out its contract with J. David Stern, publisher of the 
Record, to maintain a supply of trained workers, and not to set up a 
school in opposition to the Department at Temple. Gilfillan said that 
the Philadelphia situation is local in character, and the steps taken 
there do not represent any national policy or program. The Guild, he 
said, desires to codperate with educational institutions rather than take 
over their functions. Cason (Alabama), discussing the question, said 
that the Guild and its purposes are not uniformly understood nor appre- 
ciated in all parts of the country. 

President Olson, after an explanation of the increasing interest in 
the formation and development of regional groups of teachers of jour- 
nalism, appointed the following committee to study the question and 
bring in a report at a later session of the convention: W. A. Sumner 
(Wisconsin), Cason (Alabama), French (Southern California), Rid- 
ings (Texas Christian University), Spencer (Syracuse). As members 
of the committee to represent the association in the negotiations with 
the American Newspaper Guild Olson appointed Birdsong (Temple), 
Leo W. Allman (Wichita), and J. Douglas Perry (Butler). 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:25 p. m. 

The afternoon session began with three roundtables for special- 
interest groups. The first, for teachers in non-professional schools was 
under the direction of Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois), chairman of 
the Association’s committee on non-professional courses in journalism. 
The following program was presented: “The Status of Journalistic 
Education in Non-Professional Schools,” by R. R. Barlow (Illinois) ; 
“A Survey of Organized Units for Collegiate Instruction in Jour- 
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nalism,” by H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) ; “A Course in the Literary 
Aspects of Journalism as an Opportunity for Non-Professional Schools,” 
by Edwin H. Ford (Minnesota) ; “Non-Professional Values in Jour- 
nalistic Studies,” by Cason (Alabama). Discussion of these topics was 
led by Edward N. Doan (Bradley). 

The second roundtable, for teachers of advertising and business 
management courses, was under the chairmanship of C. L. Allen 
(Illinois). The following program was presented: “A Survey of 
Courses in Advertising and Business Management Being Offered by 
Schools of Journalism,” by Buford O. Brown (Stanford); “Using 
Centrally Published Weeklies as a Laboratory in Country Journalism,” 
by J. Edward Gerald (Missouri) ; “Current Trends in Newspaper 
Management Courses,” by James E. Pollard (Ohio State) ; “Training 
Journalism Teams to Produce Special Editions,” by ‘Thomas F. Barn- 
hart (Minnesota) ; “Teaching Advertising to Journalists,” by E. T. 
Keith (Kansas State). Discussion of these topics was led by Portmann 
(Kentucky). 

The third roundtable, on the press and public opinion, was under the 
chairmanship of Casey (Minnesota). The following program was pre- 
sented: “The Influence of the Press,” by Bleyer (Wisconsin) ; “The 
Influence of the Press Upon Voting in Chicago,” by Harold F. Gosnell, 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago; “Method and 
Content of a Course in Public Opinion,” by Harwood L. Childs, School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University; ‘‘National- 
istic Control of Foreign News: Possible Remedies,” by O. W. Riegel 
(Washington and Lee). 

In a general summary session, held in the Tropical Room at 4:30 
o’clock, President Olson called for reports on the three roundtables. 
Converse (Iowa State) reported on the roundtable on the press and 
public opinion, Allen (Illinois) on the roundtable for teachers of adver- 
tising and business management courses, and Murphy (Illinois) on the 
roundtable for teachers in non-professional schools. In connection with 
his report Murphy submitted a proposal from the latter roundtable 
urging the setting up of a “national committee on journalistic studies,” 
to work with the Council on Education for Journalism on non-profes- 
sional curricula and courses. He moved the adoption of the report. 
F. L. Mott (Iowa) raised an objection to the committee’s name, sug- 
gesting that if it is to deal with non-professional courses it should be 
so entitled. Murphy said that the name was selected, after discussion, 
to avoid possible affront to anyone’s feelings. A substitute motion to 
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turn the suggestion over to the resolutions committee was offered. The 
motion, which was acceptable to Murphy, was seconded and adopted. 

After a tour of the building and mechanical plant of the Chicago 
Tribune, the members of the association joined with the Chicago alumni 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in a banquet in the Tropical Room. A 
program of entertainment and introductions of guests was followed by 
an address by Clarence Darrow of Chicago on “‘How Can We Improve 
Financial Conditions ?” 

The session on Saturday, December 29, was called to order at 9:45 
a. m. by President Olson, who made announcements for the day and 
then introduced Vernon McKenzie (Washington), as chairman of the 
symposium on “The Foreign Press.” In this symposium the following 
papers were presented: “(German Newspapers Before Hitler,” by Dr. 
Wilhelm Cohnstaedt of New York, formerly of the staff of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung; ““The Far East,” by Carroll Binder, assistant to the 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News; “Russia,” by Vladimir Romm, 
Washington correspondent of Jzvestia; “Italy and Germany,” by Regi- 
nald Coggeshall (Columbia) ; ““Germany and Czechoslovakia,” by Mc- 
Kenzie (Washington) ; “How a Cable Editor Tries to Give the Reader 
a Daily Birdseye View of Foreign News,” by George J. Scharschug, 
cable editor of the Chicago Tribune. 

Three roundtables constituted the first part of the afternoon session, 
which began at 2 o'clock. The first, for teachers of magazine and 
trade publications courses, was under the chairmanship of H. F. Har- 
rington (Northwestern). The following program was presented: 
“Historical Features,” by Elmo Scott Watson (Northwestern) ; “The 
Editorial-Page Feature,” by Dale H. Gramley (Lehigh) ; “Finding Out 
What the Editor Wants,” by Leland D. Case of the editorial board of 
The Rotarian, Chicago; ‘“The Interpretative Feature,” by R. P. Craw- 
ford (Nebraska) ; “Features About Trade Publications,” by A. Clarence 
Smith (Oklahoma). 

The second roundtable, on trends in journalistic curricula, was 
directed by Mott (Iowa). The following program was presented: 
“Building Curricula at Syracuse,” by Spencer (Syracuse) ; ““The Wash- 
ington Non-Elective Third Year,” by McKenzie (Washington); “A 
Survey of Curricular Changes in Leading Schools and Departments,” 
by Pollard (Ohio State) ; ““The Next Phase in Journalistic Education,” 
by John E. Drewry (Georgia). In this roundtable a motion was 
adopted recommending to the association that the Council on Education 
be ac' _—<o provide for a continuous study of curricular trends. 
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The third roundtable, on research in journalism, was under the chair- 
manship of Casey (Minnesota). The following program was presented : 
“Quantitative Methods and Journalism Research,” by Malcolm M. 
Willey, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota; “Daily 
Newspaper Technics in Adjustment,” by Lee (Kansas); “Public 
Opinion and the Press During the World War,” by Nafziger (Wis- 
consin) ; ‘Research in Propaganda,” by Harold D. Lasswell, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Chicago. Due to his absence 
from the convention the roundtable was unable to hear a paper written 
by Professor Robert Housman (Montana) on “Research on the History 
of the Regional Press.” 

At 4:30 o'clock, at the conclusion of the roundtables, the members 
reassemble. in the Tropical Room. On account of lack of time, the 
general summary session for the presentation of reports by the round- 
table chairmen was omitted. Instead, Curtis D. MacDougall, editor 
of the Evanston (Illinois) News-Index, read a paper on ‘Newspaper 
Hoaxes.” 

The closing session of the convention, immediately following Mac- 
Dougall’s paper, was devoted to the business affairs of the association. 
President Olson, as chairman, called for the annual report of the 
secretary-treasurer, Herbert (Oklahoma). 


This report, which was given to the convention in an abbreviated 
form, is as follows: 


MEMBERSHIP. — While the association has sustained a loss of thirty-two mem- 
bers during the year, it has added forty new members, so that the year’s record 
shows a gain. Losses were sustained as follows: Dropped for non-payment of 
dues, 29; resigned, 2; deceased, 1. The resignations were those of Joseph S. 
Myers and Osman C. Hooper, both of Ohio State University, who have retired 
from active teaching duties. The deceased member was Allen Sinclair Will of 
the Columbia University and Rutgers University journalism faculties, who died 
in New York on March 10, 1934. 

Gains in membership were made as follows: New members for 1934 secured 
at the 1933 convention, 12; new members for 1934 added during the year, 7; 
new members for 1935, gained as a result of a membership campaign conducted 
during the latter part of the year, 21. The present active membership, including 
the recent additions, is 194. (To this number may be added five new members 
gained at this convention, but not included as part of the year’s official record.) 

The twenty-nine members whose names were dropped from the roll during 
the year for non-payment of dues include at least eleven persons who have given 
up teaching. It has been the secretary-treasurer’s policy to inquire of members 
who are not teaching and whose dues payments have fallen in arrears whether 
they wish to maintain their connection with the association. However, com- 
paratively few resignations have followed such inquiries, and in the absence of 
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definite information as to intentions it has been necessary to drop the names 
from the roll. Teaching members who are in arrears present a similar problem, 
as they frequently fail to respond to letters or indicate their desires. Some who 
have allowed their membership to lapse for two years or more have later joined 
again as new members, but the number gained in this manner is relatively small. 
New members of the association are recruited largely from those who have 
hitherto not been identified with the organization. 

Of the 194 members, 171 are men and 23, or 11 per cent, are women. The 
percentage of women members for several years past has shown a steady decline. 
Of the total membership, 88, or 45 per cent are identified with institutions 
constituting the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
This is a decrease from the percentage in 1933, when 47 per cent were so 
affiliated. 

Collection of dues in 1934 improved over that of 1933. Up to December 24, 
the number of members whose dues were unpaid was 75, in comparison with 92 
at a corresponding date last year. Of the 75 who were in arrears on 1934 dues, 
36 were also in arrears for 1933. The names of the latter 36 have been dropped 


from the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY mailing list, but they are still carried on the 
membership roll. 


CORRESPONDENCE. — The volume of correspondence in the secretary’s office in- 
creased noticeably over that of 1933. A total of 2,136 pieces of mail was 
dispatched during the year. This was divided as follows: Letters to officers, 
other members, and non-members, 118; replies to commercial inquiries, 36; 
statements of annual dues, 200; letters seeking directory and survey information, 
813; invitations and convention announcements to prospective members, 544; 


letters announcing convention arragements, 225; convention program announce- 
ments, 200. 


FinAnces. — Expenditures during the year were kept well within the revenue 
received. The association assumed the major portion of the cost of the annual 
convention, but the amount which had to be expended was appreciably reduced 
through the generosity of the Western Newspaper Union, Chicago, in providing 
the convention programs. The needs of the QUARTERLY were such that it was 
necessary to draw somewhat upon membership dues which ordinarily would 
have been reserved for expenditure during the ensuing year, but this will not 
greatly disturb the budget for 1935. 


The detailed financial report of the secretary-treasurer is as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1934 














RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1934 $37.63 
1931 dues payment of 1 member. 3.00 
1932 dues payments of 3 members 9.00 
1933 dues payments of 28 members 84.00 
1934 dues payments of 95 members 285.00 








1935 dues payments of 22 members 66.00 $484.63 
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EXPENDITURES 
1934 


Marchi Peerless Printing Co., stationery for officers (plus 

check tax) $19.94 
May 1 William L. Mapel, expenses on trip to Washington, 

D. C., to attend A.S.N.E. meeting (plus check tax) 25.02 
Oct. 26 F. L. Mott, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY apportionment 


























(plus check tax) 152.02 
Nov. 14 Kenneth E. Olson, expenses on trip to Chicago to make 
convention arrangements (plus check tax).................. 4.72 
Dec. 20 Peerless Printing Co., stationery for officers and mem- 
bership cards (plus check tax) 22.27 
Dec. 22 F. L. Mott, JourRNALIsM QUARTERLY apportionment 
(plus check tax) 16.02 
Dec. 27 F. L. Mott, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY apportionment 
(plus check tax) 16.02 
Dec. 27 Ernest K. Lindley, expenses as speaker (plus check 
tax) 64.06 444.12 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1934.........-....-.--- $40.51 
ACCOUNT WITH JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1934 
Due the QUARTERLY for unpaid balance from 1933 $36.05 
Due the QUARTERLY for share of 1934 dues collected in 1933........ 6.00 
Due the QuARTERLY for share of 1931 dues collected in 1934... 2.00 
Due the QuARTERLY for share of 1932 dues collected in 1934... 6.00 
Due the QuARTERLY for share of 1933 dues collected in 1934... 56.00 
Due the QuARTERLY for share of 1934 dues of 95 members... 190.00 
Due the QuaRTERLY for share of 1935 dues collected in 1934........ 12.00 $308.05 
1934 
Oct. 26 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account........$152.00 
Dec. 22. Paid F. L. Mott on JoURNALISM QUARTERLY account....... 140.05 
Dec. 27 Paid F. L. Mott on JoURNALISM QUARTERLY account... 16.00 308.05 





Account balanced, December 27, 1934. 


Approved, December 28, 1934: 
MaAynArp W. Brown, 
J. WiLtarp RIDINGs, 
Roy L. FRENCH, 
Auditing Committee. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1935 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


On hand, January 1, 1935 $40.51 
1934 dues of 30 members 90.00 








1935 dues of 125 members 375.00 $505.51 
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EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES 





Apportionment to QUARTERLY for 1935 dues paid in 1934_............ $32.00 

Apportionment to QUARTERLY for 1934 dues paid in 1935_............. 60.00 

1935 apportionment to QUARTERLY for 125 dues payments............. 250.00 

Current expenses of the association, 1935 125.00 467.00 
Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1935............ = $38.51 


H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1934. 


Murphy (Illinois) moved that the report be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Sumner (Wisconsin), was approved. 

Brown (Marquette) reported for the auditing committee that it had 
examined the financial reports of the secretary-treasurer and the editor 
of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY and had found them to be accurate 
and in good order. He moved the adoption of the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the reports be approved. The motion, seconded by Sum- 
ner (Wisconsin), was approved. 

Because of lack of time the detailed report of the editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY was not read in full. It had previously been read 
and approved in identical form in the business session of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism.* 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), reporting for the committee on the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, said that the association of schools and departments had 
already approved the committee’s recommendation that Casey (Minne- 
sota) be appointed editor succeeding Mott (Iowa), who had resigned. 
Explaining that Casey had resigned as chairman of the Council on Re- 
search in Journalism, Bleyer submitted the committee’s report recom- 
mending Casey’s appointment as editor. He moved the adoption of the 
report. The motion, seconded by Albert H. Nelson (Michigan State), 
was approved. 

Bleyer presented the text of the Declaration of Principles, as revised 
and adopted by the A. A. S.D. J. at its session on December 28, and 
moved its adoption. The motion, seconded by Richard B. Eide (River 
Falls State Teachers College), was approved, and the declaration in a 
form identical with that adopted by the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism was made a part of the convention 
record.** 

Pollard (Ohio State) gave a summary of a survey he had conducted 
among newspaper publishers to ascertain their opinions as to the 
adequacy of the curricula and instructional methods of schools and de- 


*See p. 65, infra. 
** See p. 78, infra. 
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partments of journalism. This report, previously given in full at the 
roundtable for teachers of advertising and business management courses, 
was submitted as a part of the general report of a committee consisting 
of Olson (Minnesota), Brown (Stanford), and Bruce R. McCoy 
(Wisconsin), appointed at the 1933 convention to make a study of 
instruction in advertising and business management in schools and de- 
partments of journalism. 

In the absence of Brown and McCoy, President Olson gave a report 
for this committee on the codperative research project which had been 
undertaken during the past year. Twenty institutions covering thirty- 
two states are now participating in this study, which is designed to 
collect information in the field on problems of newspaper advertising 
and business management. Three regional studies on advertising rates 
and advertising department costs have already been completed, and six 
more are nearing completion. The committee hopes to assemble this 
information in sufficient time to make it available for use by June, 1935. 

Sumner (Wisconsin) presented the report of the committee on re- 
gional organization, appointed earlier in the convention. He outlined a 
tentative plan of selecting chairmen in different sections of the country 
who would work in existing regional organizations or seek to promote 
such groups where it is advisable to do so, to the end that a number of 
regional units would be directly associated with the national organiza- 
tion. The report suggested the appointment of a committee to study the 
matter further and make definite recommendations at the next annual 
convention. Upon motion of Sumner, seconded by Barlow (Illinois), 
the report was approved. President Olson reappointed the original com- 
mittee, consisting of Sumner, Cason (Alabama), French (Southern 
California), Ridings (Texas Christian University), and Spencer 
(Syracuse). 

M. G. Osborn (Louisiana) invited members of the association to 
attend the meeting of the Southwestern Journalism Congress, to be 
held in Baton Rouge on April 12 and 13, 1935, in connection with the 
observance of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of Louisiana 
State University. 


Cason (Alabama) presented the report of the resolutions committee, 
as follows: 


(1) Be it resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
recommend to the American Association of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
falism the continuation of the committee on non-professional courses in jour- 
nalism as a permanent committee under the name, “the committee on general 
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courses in journalism’; that this committee be authorized to continue and enlarge 
its work as it sees fit for the development and improvement of courses in jour- 
nalism not regularly elected for graduation from a professional school of jour- 
nalism; that it coéperate with the National Council on Education for Journalism 
in dealing with the professional school problems; that vacancies on the com- 
mittee be filled on recommendation of the committee by the president of the 


association; and that it submit a report annually to the association at convention 
time. 


(2) Whereas, the American Association of Teachers of Journalism has just 
completed one of the most congenial and significant meetings in its history; 

Therefore be it resolved, that the association extend its thanks to Elmo Scott 
Watson and the staff of the Publishers Auxiliary, to the Chicago members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, and to other organizations and individuals for generous hospi- 
tality; to the speakers for their excellent contributions; and to its own outgoing 


officers for the efficiency and fine judgment with which the program was 
arranged. 


(3) Whereas, the American Association of Teachers of Journalism has learned 
that the beloved Walter Williams is soon to devote himself again to the field 


of journalism exclusively, and whereas the Chicago convention of 1934 has felt 
deeply the lack of his presence; 


Therefore be it resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism go on record as expressing its pride and gratification over the return of 
Walter Williams to the fold, as well as the joy with which it looks forward to 
his warm fellowship and guiding counsel at the 1935 convention. 


Cason moved the adoption of the resolutions as read. The motion, 
seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), was approved. 

Nafziger (Wisconsin) presented the report of the committee on 
nominations and place of meeting. With reference to the latter the 
committee recommended, since two invitations — those of Washington, 
D. C., and the University of Illinois—had been received, that the 
matter be referred to the incoming executive committee with the sug- 
gestion that a referendum vote as between Washington and Illinois be 
conducted among the membership by mail. Murphy (Illinois) spoke 
briefly in behalf of the invitation which he had extended, and Riegel 
(Washington and Lee) offered the aid of that institution in case the 
convention should be held in Washington. Walker (Nebraska) moved 
that the question of a meeting place be referred to the incoming execu- 
tive committee, with the suggestion that a referendum be conducted. 
The motion, seconded by Osborn (Louisiana), was approved. 

Nafziger presented the section of his committee’s report having to do 
with nominations, as follows: President, Clarence E. Cason (Alabama) 
and Kenneth E. Olson (Minnesota) ; vice-president, Roy L. French 
(Southern California) and Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska) ; secretary- 
treasurer, H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) ; executive committee, first posi- 
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tion, Franklin Banner (Pennsylvania State) and Maynard W. Brown 
(Marquette) ; executive committee, second position, Vernon McKenzie 
(Washington) and Victor F. Portmann (Kentucky). 

C. E. Rogers (Kansas State) was called to the chair, and Riegel 
(Washington and Lee) and Barlow (Illinois) were appointed as tellers 
for the election. Members prepared single ballots indicating their 
choice for the five offices. 

While the votes were being counted, Mott (Iowa) suggested that a 
vote be taken expressing the association’s appreciation of the services of 
Secretary-Treasurer Herbert. The members indicated their approval 
of the suggestion in a rising vote. 

Ray (Ohio University) suggested that the association take some note 
of the recent accident to George Starr Lasher, head of the Department 
of Journalism in Ohio University, in which he was seriously injured 
and in which Mrs. Lasher was killed. Smith (Oklahoma) moved that 
the association send a message of condolence. Rogers suggested to Ray 
that he send such a message. Frank E. Pellegrin (Creighton) moved 
that the association send the message. The motion, seconded by Ray- 
mond C. Zuehlke (Valparaiso), was approved. 

The results of the balloting for officers were announced by Rogers, 
as follows: President, Olson ; vice-president, French ; secretary-treasurer, 
Herbert ; executive committee, Banner and McKenzie. Olson thereupon 
resumed the chair. 

Casey (Minnesota) announced that at a meeting earlier in the day 
the Council on Research had elected Mott (Iowa) as chairman, suc- 
ceeding Casey, who had been appointed editor of the JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. 

Birdsong (Temple) moved that the convention be adjourned. The 
motion, seconded by Portmann (Kentucky), was approved, and the 
meeting was declared adjourned, at 5:30 p. m. 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1934. 
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AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
JOURNALISM SUBJECTS IN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1934 
Compiled by RALPH O. Narzicer, University of Wisconsin, and 
Tuomas F, BARNHART, University of Minnesota 
Assisted by Frep Merwin, University of Wisconsin 


ADVERTISING 

Anonymous. Buyers, Wary of Product Claims, Withhold Purchasing Power. 

E&P 67:30 pi2, Dec. 8. 

Consumers want more facts and fewer romantic words. 

Federal Competition with Press Assailed by Eugene Meyer. E&P 67:26 

p14, Nov. 10. 

Washington “Post” president attacks government mail advertising. 

Fields Will Use Sunday Papers; Swing to That Issue Revealed. E&P 

67:27 p20, Nov. 17. 

Harvard Bureau Lists Advertising Percentages in Various Lines. E&P 

67:30 p14, Dec. 8. 

—— Newspapermen Preparing for Inquiry Into Problem of Rate Evasion. E&P 
67:25 p3, Nov. 3. 
Inland Press and N. A. E. A. committees seek remedies for trend from 
national to local or retail classification. 

—— Rate Evasions Discussed by “Special.” E&P 67:26 p7, Nov. 10. 

Diminishing national revenue and trend to radio cited by representatives 

association official. 

Sees Profits in Localized Advertising. E&P 67:27 p9, Nov. 17. 

—S. N. P. A. Into U. S. Mail Fight. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:45 pl, 
Nov. 10. 

—— Taxation to Destroy. E&P 67:29 p22, Dec. 1. 
Editorial urges fight to finish on Senator Long’s advertising license tax in 
Louisiana. 

Butler, James J. Copeland Food, Drug Bill Revised. E&P 67:27 pi2, Nov. 17. 

Clemow, Bice. Richberg Regards Advertising as Potent Stimulant in Improving 
Trade. E&P 67:31 p5, Dec. 15. 

Mann, Robert S. A. N. A. Will Seek New Agency Contracts Avoiding Usual 

Commission Plan. E&P 67:23 p4, Nov. 24. 

Summary of A. N. A. meeting at Atlantic City. 

Commission Plan Held Strong as Ever. E&P 67:29 p7, Dec. 1. 

A.N. A. argument leaves newspapermen and advertising agents unworried. 

— New A. N. A. Report Predicts Breakdown of Agency Commission System. 
E&P 67:27 p5, Nov. 17. 

Patterson, Wright A. A Call to Arms. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:44 pl, 
Nov. 3. 
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Editorial urging editors to protest the direct-by-mail campaign started by 
the Post Office. 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Crown vs. the Press, Gentlemen, the King! Forum 92:5 p286, Nov. 
United States Senate committee investigations of British munition makers’ 
foreign agreements withheld from press when royal names are unearthed. 

— Foolish to Fight a Censor. E&P 67:25 p4, Nov. 3. 

Frederick T. Birchall, N. Y. “Times” correspondent in Berlin, says news 

always leaks out anyway. 

Proposed Army Bill Would Gag Press. E&P 67:32 p38, Dec. 22. 

Seldes, George. The Poisoned Springs of World News. Harpers 169:1014 p719, 
November. 


American editors exhorted to stop infiltration of colored news from abroad. 





CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Widening the Spread. E&P 67:32 cover, Dec. 22. 


Chicago “Tribune” reports gain of 11,597 in circulation, 68 per cent in 
coverage. 


CODES 


Anonymous. Advertising Typographers Present Plan for Uniform Cost and Sale 
Price of Space Advertising. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:7 p19, Nov. 

—— Child Labor Clause in Newspaper Code Revised; Minimum Ages Set. 
E&P 67:29 pi4, Dec. 1. 

—-~— Code Editorial Wages Will Bar College Trained Men NRA Told. E&P 
67:29 p36, Dec. 1. 

' The report of the Council of Education for Journalism contends that present 

minimum wages are much too low. 

— Court Holds That National Industrial Recovery Act Is Constitutional. 
N. E. A. Bulletin 15:8 p17, Dec. 

—— Graphic Arts Code Assessments Being Collected with Help of State NRA 
Compliance Directors. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:7 p20, Nov. 

——Labor’s vs. Administration Manager’s Definition of Localities Under 
Graphic Arts Code. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:7 p18, Nov. 

——Let’s Get This Matter of Code Compliance Straight. N. E. A. Bulletin 
15:8 p20, Dec. 
An interpretation by the regional administration manager of New York. 

— NRA Reorganizes on Experience Gained Since Codes Became Effective. 
N. E. A. Bulletin 15:7 p17, Nov. 

—— Present Editorial Hours and Wages Brief. National Printer Journalist 

52:12 p25, Dec. 

Sigma Delta Chi files protest at public hearing. 

Press Freedom Safe Hanson Declares. E&P 67:31 p6, Dec. 15. 

Attorney for A.N.P.A. confers with Civil Liberties Union. 

Publishers Called to Special Meeting as Daily’s Blue Eagle Is Menaced. 

E&P 67:33 p3, Dec. 29. 
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Code body of six associations calls convention after compliance board rec- 
ommends that NRA discipline San Francisco “Call-Bulletin” for failure to 
reémploy Jennings. 1 

Anonymous. Publishers Discuss NLRB Action; Richberg Resents Guild “Insults.” 
E&P 67:32 p10, Dec. 22. 

—— Rules Dailies’ Job Printing Is Under the Code. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:45 pl, Nov. 10. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Protests Daily Code Wage Scale. The Publishers’ Auxil- 

iary 69:51 pl, Dec. 22. 

Ten NRA Regional Offices Established to Handle Code Violations. N. E. 

A. Bulletin 15:8 p18, Dec. 

—— Tonietti Case Heard by Industrial Board. E&P 67:32 pi2, Dec. 22. 

Allen, Charles L. Compliance Enforcement a Major Activity in Industries 
A2-A5. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:8 pi5, Dec. 

—— Get Ready for Cost-Accounting. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:7 pi5, Nov. 
Preliminary announcement of service to be marketed by N. E. A. 

—— Good News! A Simple Cost-Finding System. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:8 p7, 
Dec. 
N. E. A. to supply printing establishments with easy-to-keep forms. 

—— Legal Printing Must Be Charged at Legal Rate. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:8 
p21, Dec. 

Allen, Walter D. Code Provisions Must Be Respected by Government. N. E. A. 
Bulletin 15:8 p19, Dec. 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Newspaper Salaries. The Matrix 20:2 p7, Dec. 
Interpretative article pointing out inadequacy of newspaper salaries. 
Butler, James J. Jennings Case Decided, Then Reopened. E&P 67:30 p7, Dec. 8. 

Publishers deny right of Labor Board to decide case of San Francisco “Call- 
Bulletin” man. 
—— Says Dailies May Drop Code If U. S. Labor Boerd Takes Jurisdiction. 
E&P 67:27 p8, Nov. 17. 
Counsel for A. N. P. A. denies board’s right to handle Jennings case. 
Davis, Howard. Daily Newspaper Code. National Printer Journalist 52:12 
p52, Dec. 
The business manager of the New York “Herald-Tribune” and president of 
the A. N. P. A. discusses the happenings of code-making days. 





COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Makes Model Weekly. The American Press 53:3 p14, Dec. 
Formulae of a paper for “just folks.” 

Allen, Charles L. Weekly Beats Dailies on Election Returns. National Printer 
Journalist 52:12 p17, Dec. 

Bittinger, Paul W. Says Weeklies Must Try New Methods. E&P 67:25 p9, 
Nov. 3. 
Plymouth, Mass., editor urges modernized pages and alert business methods. 

Cahan, Samuel. The Country Editor. National Printer Journalist 52:12 p38, 
Dec. 
Contains more than the usual sentimental approach to the subject. 
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Conrad, W. H. Doing “the Impossible” in Classified. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:12 p72, Dec. 

Goad, E. V. Editorial Page Reflects Personality of Newspaper. N. E. A. Bul- 
letin 15:7 pli, Nov. 

Greene, George W. Selling Home-Town Police Space at Regular Rates. The 
Publishers’ Auxiliary 15:7 p6, Nov. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Ackerman, Carl W. Journalism in a “Lieu-Lieu” Era. The Quill 12:11 p3, Nov. 
Discussion of journalism’s responsibilities. Theme: “We can and we must 
persist in our policy of printing the news in whatever sphere of interest 
news may arise.” 

Anonymous. Dailies Accused of Provoking “Scare.” E&P 67:33 p34, Dec. 29. 

Hearst newspapers counterattacked in campaign to expose un-American 

activities of school and university teachers. 

Press Should Answer Its Critics, Editor Says in Yale Address. E&P 67:30 

p16, Dec. 8. 

Venal newspaper is exception, says editor of Hartford (Conn.) “Courant.” 

—— Win Public Confidence, Press Told. E&P 67:32 p9, Dec. 22. 

Liberal journalism at low ebb, warns Clark McAdams, editor-emeritus of 
St. Louis “Post-Dispatch.” 

Barnhart, Thomas F. Home Town Newspapers Play Big Part in Mobilization 
Under National Housing Act. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:44 pi, Nov. 3. 

Fowler, Albert V. Yellow Journalism in Syracuse. Nation 139:3625 p741, Dec. 
26. 

Syracuse “Journal,” a Hearst newspaper, misrepresents statements elicited 
by reporters from University professors. Attempts to trap professors into 
expressing sympathy for “left-wing” doctrine. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Don’t Believe All You Read in the Papers. The 
American Press 53:2 pi, Nov. 

Less public airing of soiled linen in the newspaper business, and a better 
job of editing will inspire confidence among readers. 





EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Announce Teachers’ Program. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:51 pl, 
Dec. 22. 
Criticism of Our Newspaper. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:45 p4, Nov. 10. 
An editorial praising Professor Flint’s formula for confounding critics of 
the press. 
—— When Teachers of Journalism Meet. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:52 pl, 
Dec. 29. 
Ackerman, Carl W. Momentous Journalism Year. National Printer Journalist 
52:11 p40, Nov. 
Part II of annual report. 
Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. The Rise of Education for Journalism. National 
Printer Journalist 52:12 p28, Dec. 
Reproduction of the “Quill” article, previously reported. 
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Brown, Buford O. How Journalism Schools Help. National Printer Journalist 
52:12 p44, Dec. 


—— Some of the Service of Schools of Journalism to the Newspaper Profession. 
The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:52 p5, Dec. 29. 

Higginbotham, Leslie. Employment of Recent Graduates in Journalism. Occu- 
pations 13:208-10, Dec. 

Whittlesey, E. D. We Study the Metropolitan Press. The Scholastic Editor 
14:2 p21, Nov. 
Good material for non-professional teachers. Synthesis of a study project 
aimed at developing an appreciation for high journalistic standards. 


ETHICS 


Pew, Marlen. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 67:31 p72, Dec. 15. 
The trend among the majority of newspapers is to acknowledge that glori- 
fication of crime is anti-social. That is the best answer to critics of the 
press at the Washington crime conference. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. El Paso Newspapers Barred from Mexico. E&P 67:26 p30, Nov. 
10. 


Publications carried articles criticizing Mexican government in religious and 
educational controversies. 

— V. McKenzie Invited to Leave Germany. E&P 67:25 p34, Nov. 3. 
University of Washington journalism professor compelled to leave Germany 
after writing interpretative articles. 

—— Millionaire Philosophy Is Called Greatest Threat to Free Press. E&P 
67:25 p10, Nov. 3. 

By Sir Willmott Lewis, correspondent of the “London Times.” 

—— Papers Suppressed in Spanish Revolt. E&P 67:25 p34, Nov. 3. 

—— Tass Director Sails for Moscow; Has Exchange Hook-up with U. P. E&P 
67:29 p12, Dec. 1. 

Jacob Doletzky, managing director of U. S. S. R. agency, discusses the 
Russian press. 

——U. S. Recognition of Russia Has Aided Work of Correspondents. E&P 
67 :28 p12, Nov. 24. 

New U. S. embassy is good source of news. 

Butcher, Harold. Birchall Wonders If Hitler Seeks Peace. E&P 67:27 p47, 
Nov. 17. 

New York “Times” correspondent addresses foreign press correspondents. 

Huss, Pierre J. Clear the Wires for Berlin! The Quill 12:12 p8, Dec. 

Staff member of International News Association describes Berlin as “hot 
spot” news center of world. 

Sheean, Vincent. Youth and Revolution. Atlantic Monthly 154:5 p513, Nov. 
Personal impressions of China in revolution by a former correspondent for 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. Pen pictures of Minister of 


Finance T. V. Soong, Foreign Minister Chen, Borodin, Madame Sun Yat- 
Sen, and others. 
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FREEDOM OF PRESS 


Flint, L. N. Freedom of the Press for Student Newspapers. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:44 p5, Nov. 3. 

Harris, Richard G. Louisiana Tax Called Blow at Freedom. E&P 67:29 p9, 
Dec. 1. 


Dailies take issue with Senator Long, over levy on advertising, to federal 
cour. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Famous Fleet Street Figure Passes. E&P 67:30 p29, Dec. 8. 
Lord Riddell, editor of “News of the World” and adviser to British states- 
men, is dead. 

—— Galena (Ill.) Gazette Published 100 Years. National Printer Journalist 
52:12 p24, Dec. 

——I. N. S. Head Lists 10 Best News Stories of 1934; Hauptmann Arrest Was 
Biggest. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:46 pi, Nov. 17. 
John E. Stempel Heads Sigma Delta Chi. National Printer Journalist 52:11 
p21, Nov. 

—— New York Exhibit Recalls John Peter Zenger, Valiant Defender of Freedom 
of Press. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:47 pi, Nov. 24. 


—— Ohio Honors Its Veteran Journalists. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:48 pl, 
Dec. 1. 


— Our Own World of Letters. E&P 67:27 p36, Nov. 17. 

Review of J. L. Hammond’s “C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian.” 

——Paris Herald and Paris Edition of Chicago Tribune Are Merged. E&P 
67:25 p4, Nov. 3. 

—— Sigma Delta Chi Chooses J. E. Stempel. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:44 
pl, Nov. 3. 

Ford, Edwin H. Newspaper’s History Is Thrilling — Read It. The Scholastic 
Editor 14:3 p12, Dec. 

An evaluation of books on history of journalism. Written for high school 
journalism students. 

Kammet, Laurence. She’s the Real Boss. The American Press 53:2 p2, Nov. 
Introducing Mrs. Eleanor M. Patterson, the only woman editor of a morn- 
ing paper in the United States. 

Peters, Ralph L. What Happened at De Pauw. The Quill 12:11 p3, Nov. 

A summary of Sigma Delta Chi’s anniversary convention. 

Pringle, Henry F. Godkin of “The Post.” Scribners 96:6 p327, Dec. 

Ragner, Bernhard. “Grads” Mourn Paris Tribune Passing. E&P 67:28 p10, 
Nov. 24. 

Former managing editor recalls a brilliant array of staff writers and mourns 
the end of an unique newspaper. 


Stockbridge, Frank Parker. First Person Singular. The American Press 53:3 
p20, Nov. 


Historical sketch of the old Philadelphia “Inquirer.” 


Turnbull, George. Horace Greeley Was Pioneer Interviewer. E&P 67:25, 
Nov. 3. 
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Turnbull, George. Horace Greeley and the Interview Story. The Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:47 pl, Nov. 24. 
Horace Greeley, not James Gordon Bennett the elder, is the father of the 
interview in journalism. 
LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. New York News Loses Libel Suit for $25,000. E&P 67:30 pé, 
Dec. 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Discuss Unification in Telegraph Field. E&P 67:30 p4, Dec. 8. 
Representatives of American communications companies appear before the 
federal communications commission. 

—— Free Farm Paper Is Launched as Result of New Post Office Mail Policy. 
E&P 67:26 p12, Nov. 10. 

—— If Horace Came Back. Writer’s Monthly 44:145 p5, Nov. 

Controversial, personal journalism does not fit social conditions today. 
Horace Greeley type not practicable for any editorial desk of present time. 
Journalism Professors Hear New Deal Praised by Lindley. E&P 67:33 p29, 
Dec. 29. 

—— 1935 Directory Shows Gain of 129 Newspapers. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 

69:51 pi, Dec. 22. ' 
The 1935 edition of N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of Newspaper and 
Periodicals lists 20,637 newspapers and periodicals. There are 14,091 news- 
papers in the United States and Canada. Of these, 2,197 are dailies, an 
increase of 38, and 11,856 are weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-qweeklies, an 
increase of 89. The United States shows an increase of 123 newspapers, of 
which 33 are dailies, while Canada has an increase of six, of which five are 
daily publications. 

—— Student Paper Feels Huey Long’s Fists. E&P 67:29 p8, Dec. 1. 

—— Why Belong to a Press Association? The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:49 p4, 
Dec. 8. 

A record of the services offered by the lowa Press Association. 

Colnik, Gretchen. Women’s Club News. The American Press 53:3 p19, Dec. 
How a club editor covers a state. 

Eichenauer, Charles F. News, Like Gold, Is Where You Find It. American 
Press 53:3 p2, Dec. 

An American news man find his story in Europe. 

Kildow, Fred L. Why You Missed All-American. The Scholastic Editor 14:3 
p7, Dec. 

Useful advice on the planning of yearbooks. 

Murray, Robert Hammond. Pan Americanism: Myth and Failure. American 
Mercury 33:132 p407, Dec. 

Public men, international writers take no stock in Pan Americanism. 

Olson, Kenneth E. Inside Page Make-up Described. The Scholastic Editor 14:3 
p8, Dec. 

W orthwhile article on newspaper makeup. 


Osborn, Chase S. An Indictment of Newspaper Chains. The Quill 12:11 p8, 
Nov. 
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Perry, John W. How Daily Analyzes Reader Response. E&P 67:28 p5, Nov. 24. 
New York “Herald-Tribune” analyzes letters from readers and uses ques- 
tionnaires to gather data. ¢ 

Swing, Raymond Gram. Trial Period for Business. Nation 139:3617 p503, Dec. 
31. 

President Roosevelt uses press as sounding board for his opinions. 

West, A. G. Cable Code Question to be Debated. E&P 67:26 p34, Nov. 10. 

Federal communications commission issues order. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Alleman, Gene. Let’s Be Sentimental. N. E. A. Bulletin 15:7 p5, Nov. 
A plea for human interest in newspapers. 
Anonymous. Judge Helped Press in Insull Trial. E&P 67:29 p10, Dec. 1. 
—— Those Sport Ghosts. The American Press 53:3 p5, Dec. 
An American pest invades England. 
Butler, James J. Publication of Crime News Aids in Curtailing Crime, Editors 
Say. E&P 67:31 p30, Dec. 15. 
Newspapermen participate in attorney-general’s conference on crime. 
Horn, Gunnar. Writing the Feature Interview. The Scholastic Editor 14:2 pé, 
Nov. 
Kammet, Lawrence. Insult for Insult. The American Press 53:3 p5, Dec. 
Tips on interviewing by an “Oregonian” reporter. 
Patterson, Helen M. Women as Reporters. The American Press 53:2 p3, Nov. 
A plea for women in editorial departments, reprinted from “The Matrix.” 
Passerini, Count Renzo. Covering Ship News. The American Press 53:2 p7, 
Nov. 
Newsworthy passengers from a purser’s viewpoint. 
Perry, John W. Brisbane on What a Tabloid Should Be. E&P 67:29 p5, Dec. 1. 
Noted editor, 70, gives views on newspaper problems. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD 


Anonymous. Broun Changes Mind on Leaving Guild. E&P 67:25 p16, Nov. 3. 

—— Contract Is Refused Philadelphia Guild Unit. E&P 67:29 p10, Dec. 1. 

— Dan R. Hanna Signs Guild Contract. E&P 67:32 p10, Dec. 22. 

Cleveland “News” president approves agreement after five months of nego- 
tiations. The article summarizes the provisions in the contract. 

—— Guild Committee Finds Contract with Daily Strictly Observed. E&P 67:26 
p8, Nov. 10. 

Philadelphia “Record” living up to promises. 

— Guild Discusses Debated Issues with Roosevelt at Hyde Park. E&P 67 :26 
p6, Nov. 10. 

—— Labor Board’s Stand Defies Newspapers on Jurisdiction. Literary Digest 
118:25 p6, Dec. 22. 
Donald Richberg snubs American Newspaper Guild’s request for explana- 
tion of his attitude expressed during hearing of Jennings case. 

—— Newark Strike Halts Ledger Presses. E&P 67:28 p7, Nov. 24. 
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Anonymous. New Deal, Guilds, Social-Political Trends Discussed at Ann Arbor. 
E&P 67:27 pi4, Nov. 17. 
Summary of University Press Club of Michigan’s annual convention. 
—— New York Guild Asks Pact with Daily. E&P 67:25 p16, Nov. 3. 
Local guild requests another conference with the New York “World-Tele- 
gram,” 
—— “Only Journalism School of Its Kind” Is Run by the Newspaper Guild at 
Temple University. The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:52 pi, Dec. 29. 
—— Publication of Ledger Resumed; Guild Is Still on Strike. E&P 67:29 p8, 
Dec. 1. 
—— 16 on Editorial Side “Fired” in Newark. E&P 67:27 p6, Nov. 17. 
—— The Press Takes Its Stand. Nation 139:3624 p699, Dec. 19. 
Attitude of Hearst's “Call-Bulletin” on American Newspaper Guild. 
—— Union Idea Opposed by Oklahoma Guild. E&P 67:28 pi8, Nov. 24. 
Butler, James J. Guild Walks Out of Wage Hearing. E&P 67:30 p5, Dec. 8. 
Jennings decision reversed; publishers assert editorial wages are not low. 
Eddy, Jonathan. Where Goes the Guild? The Quill 12:11 p6, Nov. 
A summary of Mr. Eddy’s statements at the Sigma Delta Chi convention. 
Hanson, Elisha. Mr. Hanson and the Press Code. New Republic 80:1040 p367, 
Nov. 7. 
Written by the counsel for the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Mangold, William P. On the Labor Front. New Republic 81:1043 p72, Nov. 28. 
Discussion of Publisher-Guild controversies. 
Noland, Stephen C. Is the Guild the Answer? The Quill 12:11 p5, Nov. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Circulation or Advertising? The Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:46 p4, 
Nov. 17. 
An editorial in support of Marlen E. Pew’s suggestion that publishers 
should “devote less effort to the pursuit of elusive and undependable adver- 
tising and more to obtaining a wider circulation at a fair price for their 
papers.” 

—— Label Heads on Page One. E&P 67:27 pi2, Nov. 17. 
Chicago “Herald-Examiner”’ adopts new makeup style. 

—— New Device Sets Type Direct from Copy. E&P 67:31 p68, Dec. 15. 
The Semagraph transmitter is demonstrated to newspapermen. ; 

—— Oregon Publisher Remodels Plant for 50th Anniversary. National Printer 
Journalist 52:11 p26, Nov. 

Cunningham, J. H. Return of Paper Making to U. S. Urged. E&P 67:30 p9, 
Dec. 8. 

McCormick, Edmund J. Printing Plant of a Daily Newspaper. National 
Printer Journalist 52:11 p20, Nov. 
Short and casual discussion of etching for daily newspapers. 

—— Printing Plant of a Daily Newspaper. National Printer Journalist 52:12 
p22, Dec. 
Consideration of a few of the factors entering into plans for daily news- 
paper plants. 
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Olson, Kenneth E. An Adequate Head Schedule. The Scholastic Editor 14:2 p4, 
Nov. 
Suggestions for the typography of high school newspapers. Examples used. 
Perry, John W. International Boosts Newsprint $2.50. E&P 67:27 p7, Nov. 17. 
Newsprint Men Seek Government Aid to Hoist Prices for Next Year. E&P 
67:26 p3, Nov. 10. 


PERIODICALS 


Brink, Wellington. Chronicler of Workaday America. The Quill 12:12 p4, Dec. 

Career of Merle Thorpe, editor of “Nation’s Business.” 
PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 

Anonymous. Hawaiian Publicity, Agency Sponsored, an Eye-Opener to U. S. 
Editors. E&P 67:31 p56, Dec. 15. 

— Ivy L. Lee, Publicity Agent, Dies; Popularized “Handout” System. E&P 
67:27 p18, Nov. 17. 

—— Vast Publicity Drive of Utilities Revealed in U. S. Board’s Report. E&P 
67:27 p38, Nov. 17. 
Federal Trade Commission submits brief to U. S. Senate. Press was prin- 
cipal medium used, the report states. 

—— Washington News System. E&P 67:25 p20, Nov. 3. 
Editorial asserts that hand-out system has become a vice. 

Smith, M. E. The Free Publicity Racket. National Printer Journalist 52:11 
p72, Nov. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. First Person Singular. The American Press 53:3 
p20, Dec. 
The era of Ivy Lee in the relations of business and newspapers. 

RADIO 

Anonymous. News Lifting by Radio Is Upheld in Federal Judge’s Opinion. 
E&P 67:32 p8, Dec. 22. 
Newspaper circles bewildered by decision of federal judge in Seattle. 

Brandenburg, George A. CBS Cheap Coverage Claims Refuted. E&P 67:26 
p5, Nov. 10. 


Radio network’s cost analysis is criticized by a newspaper research con- 
sultant, 





BOOK REVIEWS 


JAPAN IN Crisis. By Harry Emerson Wildes. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company. 1934. 300 pp. $2. 


“Japan in Crisis” may serve as the classic on governmental tamper- 
ing with thought processes; nothing equal to it as a study of the public 
mind in shackles has come out of Italy, Germany or Russia. 

News crossing the Pacific in either direction travels in something like 
a code; those who must decode it and detect its real meaning for edi- 
torial interpretation or classroom use will profit by reading this book 
regularly twice a year. Candor like Wildes’ is rare and surprising in 
this field. Hasn’t the man any social ties? isn’t he subject to any of the 
thousand pressures? doesn’t he expect to go back to Japan? Would 
there were more like him! 

Wildes’ first trans-Pacific book, “Social Currents in Japan” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1927), concealed in the title its acute analysis of 
the Japanese press. His new title, similarly, hardly apprises the news- 
paper world that this is a work journalists have a special technical 
reason for reading. The “crisis” is that Japan is drifting toward the 
rocks under a stupid military dictatorship. Wildes’ argument is that 
Japan’s dire danger may be charged to governmental interference with 
the public mind and her endeavors to tamper with news. The point is 
well documented, and the ways and effects of the policy are adequately 
set forth. 

Wildes is a qualified social scientist and an experienced reporter and 
editor. He is so situated that he does not have to step carefully, like 
the correspondent who wants to continue getting news. In fact, he has 
put on hobnailed boots. He clumps around pretty heavily. There is 
material here which, taken out of its context, will furnish fine ammu- 
nition for American jingoes — probably the last thing Wildes desires. 
He holds the scales even, not by praise of Japan’s many virtues (the 
usual technique) but by pointing out American and European vices to 
match Japan’s. Eliminate the latter, and here is useful material for the 
American gutter press. 


Eric W. ALLEN 
University of Oregon 


REBELLIOUS FRASER’s. By Miriam M. H. Thrall. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. xiv+332 pp. $3.00. 


This is less a history of Fraser’s Magazine than a study of the group 
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of editors and contributors who made it an exciting episode in English 
literature in the eighteen-thirties. Fraser’s was published 1830-1882, 
but Miss Thrall gives no attention to its last forty years. G. W. Nick- 
isson and John W. Parker, publishers after the death of James Fraser, 
are not mentioned, so far as I can discover; they are not listed in the 
index. It is undeniable that Fraser’s had far greater literary impor- 
tance in its first decade than later, but at least a paragraph telling what 
became of it would have been welcome. After all, the later magazine 
was far from negligible. 

But Miss Thrall’s work is a thorough and brilliant study of the 
Fraser's of the thirties. Editor William Maginn, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Disraeli, Heraud, Coleridge, Bulwer-Lytton, L. E. L., and Father 
Prout are the leading figures; and the book contains materials relating 
to the first three on this list which must be recognized as an important 
scholarly contribution. 

Division is made into four parts. The first fixes the relationship of 
Fraser's with other magazines and movements, and describes, with lib- 
eral quotation, the miscellany which did so much to give color and 
entertainment to the new periodical. The second deals with “Revolt in 
Criticism,” and gives special attention to Thackeray. The third is de- 
voted to politics, with special attention to Disraeli, Carlyle and Ma- 
ginn. The fourth is a full-length portrait of Maginn, with a chapter 
on the editor’s affair with Letitia E. Landon. 

Perhaps Miss Thrall’s chief contributions may be named as two: her 
story of Maginn, a really important figure, and her bibliographical 
work in ascription of authorship of many of the anonymous contribu- 
tions. Her third appendix, “General Bibliography of Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,’ covers only the early volumes; and she does not include in the 
book a volume-and-year bibliography of the file. 

The volume is very well produced, with excellent typography and 
printing and a number of fine portrait reproductions, 


FRANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


Tips TO CouNTRY CORRESPONDENTS. By F. E. Charles. Manhattan, 
Kansas: Kansas State College. 1934. 24pp. 10 cents. 


This pamphlet contains “(1) A few recognized rules on how, when 
and where to write and who and what to write about; (2) Pertinent 
suggestions to 4-H Club reporters; and (3) A simplified style sheet.” 
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Most country editors and publishers will agree that country corres- 
pondents need suggestions on all phases of their work. Schools of 
instruction for them have proved productive of much better perform- 
ance and have usually paid well the publishers who sponsored them. 
Mr. Charles’ suggestions here are confined largely to the standard 
ideas of how to write news, with especial emphasis on the items of 
importance in country communities. 

A special kind of writer is given help in the section devoted to the 
4-H Club reporter. In agricultural communities boys’ and girls’ club 
work makes a considerable volume of news for the country paper. 

CuHaries L. ALLEN 





University of Illinois 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF JAPANESE JOURNALISM. By Kanesada Hana- 
zono. Tokyo: Nichi Nichi Press. 1934. 100 pp. $1. 


Mr. Hanazono’s book, prepared in 1924 and brought up to date 
last year, offers a brief picture of the Japanese press during the period 
of Japan’s westernization — since 1860. Within its limits, it suffices 
to give the casual student an understanding of the social, economic, 
political and physical influences that have made the Japanese newspaper 
of today. 

One is struck by the hyper-success of the great Japanese newspapers 
in employing American journalistic techniques. Mr. Hanazono tells 
of the bitter competition among Tokyo papers for news “beats,” of 
the lengths to which they go to outstrip their rivals. The Osaka 
Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi Nichi, with which Mr. Hanazono is 
associated, sent five men to Washington for the 1921 naval conference 
and three to Paris in 1919; the Tokyo Asahi sent like contingents. 

The book goes into detail about the struggle for press freedom during 
the difficult days following the accession of Emperor Meiji in 1867, and 
about the development of a political press in Japan. It describes briefly 
the growth of the foreign language press, and gives short “biographies” 
of the leading newspapers. In general, Mr. Hanazono has maintained 
a judicial and impartial attitude, both toward individual papers of which 
he writes and toward political questions, domestic and international. 

Thirteen illustrations showing the pictorial news sheets of feudal 
days and front pages of modern papers add to the book’s value. The 
translation, unfortunately, is not always good. 


MircHeEtt V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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SELL THESE 3,000,000 Customers WITH A BILLION DoLiar BuyING 
Power. Compiled by the Northwest Daily Press Association with 
the assistance of Kenneth E. Olson. Minneapolis: Published by the 
Association. 1935. 116 pp. 


The title of this brochure will claim the attention of the advertising 
man when it comes to his desk, and a glance through its pages will 
convince him of the importance of the study. This latest market book 
gives more than the usual data about the 43 member daily newspapers. 
Information is included about each paper and important facts are given 
concerning the city of publication, its population, industries, retail out- 
lets, and other information, but the most significant data are the aggre- 
gate totals of daily newspaper coverage in the Northwest area and the 
consumer buying power latent there. 

To Professor Kenneth E. Olson of the University of Minnesota 
must go credit for making the necessary surveys and the analysis of 
statistical records embodied in the brochure. 

Certain features of the survey deserve special mention, one of the 
most important of which is the comparison of the coverage of the local 
daily with the circulation of the larger metropolitan daily in the same 
territory. In addition, a comparison is made with the leading national 
magazine, When it is shown that the local daily gets into from ten 
to thirty times as many homes as all outside newspapers, there can be 
little doubt of its value as an advertising medium. 

CuHares L. ALLEN 
University of Illinois 














NEWS NOTES 


Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 


Pennsylvania State College 


Six courses in journalism and two in advertising will be offered in 
the School of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, summer session 
July 1 to August 9. Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, in charge, will be assisted 
by Professors Ralph O. Nafziger, R. R. Aurner and Helen M. 
Patterson. Graduate courses will be given in the press and public 
opinion, the evolution of the newspaper in England and the United 
States, and the interpreting of current foreign news. Provision will be 
made for research in journalism and advertising. 

“Geographical Aspects of Journalism” is the title of a new course 
to be offered by the Division of Journalism, Stanford University, next 
autumn. The course will interpret geographical and human ecological 
factors that affect circulation, advertising, news and editorial policy. 
Professor Chilton R. Bush, in charge of the course, will be assisted by 
specialists in social science. 

The Department of Journalism, University of Washington, is to 
cooperate with the Washington Press Association in a statistical survey 
of weekly newspaper business conditions, based on the books of Asso- 
ciation members over a period of years. The survey was approved by 
the more than 100 editors and publishers who attended the annual 
Washington Newspaper Institute sponsored by the Department on the 
campus February 7, 8 and 9. 

Luke Swank, photographer of the University of Pittsburgh, is in 
charge of a new course in news photography in the Department of 
Journalism. 

Social science requirements for the bachelor of journalism degree at 
the University of Texas were recently strengthened to demand six hours 
each of history, economics and government and six advanced hours in 
one of the three subjects. 

The completion of thirty years of instruction in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin will be celebrated in Madison April 10 to 13. 
The Wisconsin Press Association and the Wisconsin Daily Newspaper 
League will join in the celebration. A reunion of alumni of the School 
of Journalism will be held April 13. Professor Willard G. Bleyer 
has been in charge of instruction since he organized the first class in 
new writing in 1905. 
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A life-size bronze plaque of the head and shoulders of Joseph S. 
Myers, professor emeritus of the School of Journalism, Ohio State 
University, who retired last June after serving as head of the School 
for twenty years, has been presented to the University by the School’s 
alumni. Executed by Professor Erwin F. Frey of the University’s 
Department of Fine Arts, the plaque will probably be placed on the 
wall of the Journalism Building during the biennial Theta Sigma Phi- 
Sigma Delta Chi reunion in June. Professor Myers, now living in 
Middletown, Ohio, writes a daily column for the Middletown Journal, 
of which his son, E. §. Myers, is publisher. 

Merritt E. Benson, assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been granted leave of absence for the spring 
quarter to become acting assistant professor in the Division of Jour- 
nalism, Stanford University, during the quarter. He will teach courses 
in news editing and legal aspects of journalism. 

Professor Gilbert I. Garretson, director of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Oklahoma City University, resigned February 10 to become 
managing editor of Carl Magee’s Weekly Review. Six part-time in- 
structors teaching in the Department this semester are William Atkin- 
son, manager, Oklahoma City Star; Edith Johnson, columnist, Daily 
Oklahoman; Hugh Terry, advertising manager of WKY; Ervin Hurst, 
feature writer, Daily Oklahoman; H. E. Brill, superintendent of the 
University Press; and Harold Dobson, foreman, Semico Color Press. 

Eleven of twenty-seven June graduates of the School of Journalism, 
Ohio State University, have obtained newspaper jobs. Three are in 
advertising work. Thirty-one of the forty-one Department of Jour- 
nalism graduates from the University of Washington in the last two 
years are in journalistic work. Six are in the daily field, four in the 
weekly, six in publicity and propaganda, three each in advertising and 
press service, four in radio news and continuity writing, two in circu- 
lation, and one each in proof-reading, teletype operation and the trade 
press. 

Students in the course in reporting in the Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism wrote 9,806 column inches of matter for the two Madison 
dailies during the first semester this year —the equivalent of 490 
columns or 61.2 pages. Owing to failure of the local chapter of the 
American Newspaper Guild to reach an agreement with Madison 
newspaper publishers on the amount of such practice work that jour- 
nalism students might do, the student reporters did not work for 
the first six weeks of the semester. During the second semester students 
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are covering committee hearings of the state legislature, and will act 
as correspondents for ninety Wisconsin daily and weekly newspapers. 

A complete program for the master of arts degree will be offered 
by the School of Journalism, University of Southern California, be- 
ginning next September. The master’s degree in journalism is possible 
now only to a student who works out a special program acceptable 
to the Graduate Council of the University. 

The Valenzuela School of Journalism was opened recently in Manila, 
P. I., by Jesus Z. Valenzuela, a graduate of the Missouri School of 
Journalism. Eighteen journalism courses are offered by a faculty of 
fourteen members, among whom are Pablo S. Katigback, a graduate 
of the Medill School of Journalism; J. C. Orendain, University of 
Minnesota and University of Florida; Jesus Pereinan, University of 
Iowa; Pedro D. Villanueva, University of Chicago; and H. A. 
Andrada, University of Missouri. 

A new course dealing with the influence of the press will be offered 
during the summer session by the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Other courses will be in news writing and 
editing, magazine and feature writing, supervision of school publica- 
tions and the press and foreign affairs. Professors Kenneth E. Olson, 
Edwin H. Ford and Mitchell V. Charnley will make up the summer 
staff. 

Recent legislation in the School of Social Sciences, Stanford Uni- 
versity, of which the Division of Journalism is a unit, permits a can- 
didate for the doctor of philosophy degree to minor in journalism and, 
in certain cases, to write a thesis largely in the field of journalism. 

The non-professional sophomore course at the University of Kansas, 
“Introduction to the Newspaper,” is being broadened in scope and 
changed in content by Dr. Alfred M. Lee, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, under the title ““The Newspaper in Society.” The modified 
course treats the newspaper as a social institution in relation to other 
social institutions and to the problems of newspaper publication. 

Professor O. C. Leiter is conducting a course in contemporary 
affairs, in cooperation with other members of the staff, in the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois. 

A scholarship and a set of prizes for journalism students were an- 
nounced by Ralph D. Casey, Department of Journalism, at the first 
annual banquet of Department alumni in Minneapolis February 16. 
The $100 annual scholarship will be given to a journalism student by 
the Northwest Daily Press Association. Three prizes of $35, $20 and 
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$10 will be granted this spring by a Minneapolis bookstore to the 
students who write “the best editorials or editorial articles.” 

Edward H. Redford, director of publications in the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, High School, has been appointed lecturer in journalism at Stan- 
ford University for the summer quarter, to give the teachers’ course 
in journalism. Mr. Redford is author of a bibliography on teaching 
journalistic writing in secondary schools, to be published this spring 
by the National Educational Association. 

Surveys of world press laws and types of press associations are 
being made by the School of Journalism, University of Missouri, in 
cooperation with the Press Congress of the World, according to Dr. 
Walter Williams, honorary president of the Congress. A permanent 
executive office and newspaper research bureau will be established at 
Columbia by the Congress “as part of a program to strengthen and 
extend it.” 

Dr. Williams, who is also president of the University of Missouri, 
is to speak before the British Institute of Journalists next August in 
London. He has twice previously addressed the Institute. 

Professor Eugene W. Sharp of the School of Journalism, University 
of Missouri, is making a study of the laws of major countries of the 
world to determine their effect upon freedom of the press. 

Dr. Frederick §S. Siebert, assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois, is in London pursuing researches into the origins 
of freedom of the press. He will return to the United States in August. 

Dean J. L. O'Sullivan of the College of Journalism, Marquette 
University, is the new national president of Kappa Tau Alpha, scholar- 
ship fraternity. Other officers: Henry B. Rathbone, New York Uni- 
versity, re-elected vice-president; Albert Henning, Southern Methodist 
University, secretary; Vaughn Bryant, Northwestern University, 
treasurer. National headquarters are being maintained at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Distinguished ratings were given to 150 papers in the daily and 
weekly divisions of the National Community Newspaper Contest con- 
ducted recently by the School of Journalism, University of Illinois, 
under the direction of Professor Reuel R. Barlow. Entries came from 
all states and island possessions of the United States. 

Junior and senior students of the Department of Journalism, Rut- 
gers University, attended the Hauptmann trial on press passes, in 
relays, for practice reporting. 

Two articles by Professor Lawrence Martin, Medill School of Jour- 
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nalism, Northwestern University, are to appear in spring magazines. 
A satiric treatise on social problems is scheduled for the April Esquire, 
and an article on William Randolph Hearst for the March Social Fron- 
tiers. The December Midwestern Observer published his discussion of 
H. G. Wells. 

Speeches received in the classroom on the radio are being used to give 
reporting students in the Department of Journalism, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, practice in covering news of this type. 

A course in the history, development and method of operation of the 
newspaper reference library is being offered this semester at Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern University, by Elmo Scott Watson, 
who is editor of the Publishers’ Auxiliary. 


CONVENTIONS Go TO WASHINGTON 


The American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
and the American Association of Teachers of Journalism have accepted 
the invitation of Washington, D. C., newspaper publishers to hold their 
next joint annual convention in Washington. The dates of the conven- 
tion have been tentatively set at December 30, 31 and January 1. 

Announcement of the acceptance of the invitation was made by Dean 
Frank L. Martin of the University of Missouri, president of the A. A. 
S. D. J., and Professor Kenneth Olson, of the University of Minnesota, 
president of the A. A. T. J. 

Invitations to hold the convention in Washington came from Eugene 
Meyer, publisher of the Washington Post, Oliver Kuhn, managing 
editor of the Evening Star, and Lowell Mellett, editor of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, as well as from the greater national capital com- 
mittee of the Washington Board of Trade, and from Professor Oscar 
Riegel, acting head of the School of Journalism, Washington and Lee 
University, who will codperate on local arrangements. 


Proressor Burorp Brown Digs 


Professor Buford Otis Brown, of the Stanford University journalism 
faculty, was found dead in his automobile near Saratoga, California, on 
January 29. He had been ill since his return early in January from 
the Chicago meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, where he had contracted a severe case of influenza. He had 
been confined to his bed until a few days before his death. 

Author of “Problems of Newspaper Publishing,” a standard text 
and reference book in the field of business management, Professor 
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Brown was one of the best known teachers of journalism. He pub- 
lished numerous articles in the National Printer-Journalist and other 
publications on cost factors, production efficiency and other aspects of 
publishing. An authority on the community and submetropolitan news- 
paper field, he had in preparation a textbook on the community news- 
paper. 

Professor Brown received the bachelor of arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1908. After studying law for a year and acting 
as bursar of the Texas Woman’s College for two years, he returned 
to Missouri and took the bachelor of journalism degree. He was 
successively editor of the Plainview (Texas) Evening Herald and the 
Vernon (Texas) Record. He taught journalism at the University of 
Texas from 1914 to 1917, and joined the Stanford faculty in 1923. 
At various times he taught in the University of Oklahoma, University 
of Florida, Texas A. & M., and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. In 1922, during a leave of absence, he was a staff writer 


for the Dallas (Texas) News. 
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